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Novels | 
and Poems Complete — 
With Biography— 7 Volumes 


The Thornfield 
Edition 


HE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Char- 
lotte Bronte—the sweet pathos and the 
calm understanding of life—can be found in no 2 
other novels. For the first time these flowers of ; Charlotte 
English literature are published in an edition for all Bronté 
—beautiful books on remarkable terms. 
THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the complete writings of the Brontes, and to each 
of the novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward, who writes with the acumen 
of a cultivated critic, with the charm and deep insight that belong to the gifted writer of 
romances, and with the special sympathy of a sister novelist. 
THE BOOKS THEMSELVES are enriched with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, 
: portraits, in some en ae ye ms views of the 
3ronte Country, many of them reproduced from photographs es- 
pecially taken by W. R. Bland and C. Barrow Keene, and also fac- Books That Will 
simile title-pages of first editions and reproductions of original Live Always and 
manuscripts, etc. Periodicals That 











AN EDITION rarely equalled in excellence. Seven crown-octavo Are Keenly Alive 
volumes averaging over 550 pages; with deckle edges and gilt tops, 

bound in handsome blue silk book cloth, with gold stamping. 
Jane ee -The Professor and Poems by the Brontes—Wuthering 

Heights and Agnes Gray—The Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Life 
of Charlotte Bronte by Mrs. Gaskeli. 

JUST READ On receipt of $1.00 we will send you, all pes oo at our expense, 
OUR OFFER ™ he Thornfield Edition of Bronte, volumes, and enter your name 
as a subscriber for one year for HARPER’ $ MAGAZINE, HARPE R’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR (the latter may be an extension of your present subscription). If you do not 
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A History of the 
American People 


FIVE VOLUMES 


By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


HE annals of historical literature record 

no more brilliant and masterful piece .of 

writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making 

work in five volumes—A History of the Amer- 

ican People. It is monumental in character 

and scope and represents the genius of the 
greatest historical writer of the present time. 

It is written in a delightfully flowing, crisp, 

narrative style which translates historical facts 

into the romance of a nation. No other history 

approaches so closely the life of the American 

woopkow witsoN = people, or can match in narrative interest Pres- 
ident Wilson’s famous work. Remote historical archives, long- 
forgotten deeds, and governmental records, rare manuscripts, 
private picture-galleries, and exclusive libraries all over the world 
have been visited and searched by experts for pictorial contribu- 
tions. Maps in color are a valuable feature of this edition. 





This edition is in five large octavo volumes, perma- 
nently bound in dark-blue cloth. It has been pre- 
pared with a view to popularizing this great work, 
Santina: Please send me, heretofore issued in editions costing $25 and 
all charges prepaid, story - 
atthe Aavienn Gaagin, Biss upward. This popular edition is wholly un 
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has contributed to the pages 
of this great work. 
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ANTHONY HOPE 


Has Written a Big Novel 


Mrs. MAXON PROTESTS 


Just Published 


yen is pre-eminently Anthony Hope’s novel of modern 

life. It is more than thoughts about the social pageant, 
it is life itself. The crisp speeches are like “The Dolly Dia- 
logues,” but the theme is much deeper. Here is the real world, 
its respectability, its narrowness, its curious codes of morality, 
as they look to a man so sensitive to the romantic side of life as 
Anthony Hope. Mrs. Maxon is married to a cold, stern man 
who doesn’t understand her. Finding that she can no longer 
endure her life with him she decides upon.a separation. He 
will not divorce her. So she is left in her false position. How 
she works out her destiny is a story of great human appeal. 


Illustrated by Schabelitz. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON 


By H. Perry Robinson 


HEN a married couple leave a hotel,” I said to Euphe- 

mia, “‘the wife should walk quite independently of the 
husband. You need not cling to me—” “But I wasn’t going 
to,” interrupted Euphemia “—walk straight on to the front 
door and strive to convey the impression that you are accus- 
tomed to having a husband around.” 

Everybody who has ever indulged in a honeymoon will laugh 
over the delicious humor of the situation, and everybody who 
hasn’t been honeymooning would better steer clear of the book 
altogether—it is too fine, too dainty for the uninitiated. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


JACK and THE CHECK-BOOK 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Seer familiar fairy stories of other days are retold in the 
light of Mr. Bangs’s ingenious fancy. Wall Street here 
replaces the “‘Never-Never Land,” and the result is twice as 
funny. You will find some of your old friends like Puss-in- 
Boots and Jack-the-Giant-Killer doing some annoying things. 
One critic says that no better parodies have been written since 
Bret Harte’s ‘‘Condensed Novels.” 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net 


THE UNKNOWN LADY 


By Justus Miles Forman 
R. FORMAN’S book ranks very high,” says the Chicag 


Inter-Ocean. § “A remarkably interesting novel,” say 
the New York Herald. {| “The plot is capital—a new note in 
fiction,” says the Philadelphia Press.  “‘The Unknown Lady 
is a book to be reckoned with and recommended,” is the ver- 


dict of the New York World. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Next Bazar | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
August Number 


gust Number | |B HARPERSDAZAR 


HE August Bazar will be a strong HARP ER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 


midsummer number — given to 
fction and the lighter interests of life, 
| as befits a summer number; but offer- 
ing, too, a great variety of helpful in- 





New York: FranklinSquare London: 45 Albemarle St.,W. 
Also for sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris 


formation. Among the features al- George Harvey, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
read , scheduled for it are the following: Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. i 


Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
He PeaveTa Best WHo LovetH Best 


By Lida C. Schem . 
\ capital short story, with exquisite “Harper's Bazar is the best of publications for woman and the home, because 


illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. it is written, compiled, aad directed from knowledge, ability, culture, and sympathy. 


Our CONVENT SOJOURN .. By Edith C. M. Dart It not only deserves, it has won, a world-wide appreciation.” 
A charming description of a very unusual : —The Arg ¢, Sen Fronei 
yacation in southern France, with beautiful 


pictures by Norman I. Black. 
America’s WOMEN SCULPTORS CONTENTS OF THE JULY B AZAR 
By Elizabeth Lonergan 

Illustrated with photographs of the sculp- 
tors and their work. Seite 
ME Home from the Seminary . . . . . . . . «. « ~ Frontispiece 308 

MipsU\MER FASHIONS Drawn by W. Locale 
iMPLE STREET COSTUMES 

SMART FRENCH MODELS i es Les » & Sy. ae ee ass oo. ote ee 


SUMMER BLOUSES “When Churchyards Yawn”—A May Iverson Story . Elizabeth Jordan 310 
WASH GOWNS Illustrated by Charlotte Harding Brown 


R STREET WEAR 
mages Browsing about the Ibsen Country. . . . Ruth McEnery Stuart 312 
SUMMER LINGERIE Illustrated with Photographs 


ETC., ETC. 
- A French Salon of Today . .... . . . Elizabeth Dryden 314 
Illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose, of Illustrated with Portraia : - 


Paris, and Charles B. Ross, of New York. 
With the “Co-eds” at Cornell . . . . . . Olive Hyde Foster 315 





THESE LITTLE WOMEN, By Marie Louise Goetchius Illustrated with Photographs 
A delightful short story, beautifully illus- The Ensuing C ' > si _ 
weiye ng Cataclysm—A Story. . . Fannie Medbury Pendleton 316 , 
trated by Rose O'Neill. ; Illustrated by F. Strothmann IFFANY & ° CONSIDER 
RestoRING A FARMHOUSE . By Martha Cutler To the Guest at Meat . .... ..M ite Oxden Bigel 317 . ; , 
A practical and helpful paper, telling lip ise: cpa arguerite Ogden Bigelow THE GROW TH OF THEIR 
exactly how this can be done, and what Costumes for Cool Days . .. . 318 


it costs. Town and Country Gowns. . . . 319 BUSINESS THROUGH 
How I MADE A PERGOLA, By Elizabeth T. Metcalfe Midsummer Afternoon Gowns. . . Marie Olivier 320 oar 
Another practical paper of timely interest Linen and Lawn Gowns. . . . .(  ___ illustrated by 321 THREE. GENERATIONS 
ishi ify thei {ATIONS 
— 6 eee Four Rather Extreme Models. . . cad Beri f a and 322 
Our CHILDREN’S PAGE Four Hats from Paris . ... . 323 DUE LARGELY TO THEIR 


Illustrated by Rose O’Neill ie Jeound Ved s ge ae, 


Happy children everywhere are already . ‘ ‘ce Py 
sbeorbingly interested in the BAZAR’s new Illustrated by J. P. Bumham, Anthony H. Euwer, J. Callaway, “a. MODERATE PRICES. R 
department. Each month this page is il- aeeiew beets ets + ee A Rosamond Lampman 325 

lustrated by a different artist—the first strated wi reps | . ANF 
month by J. K. Bryans, in charming silhou- “Forty-five Dollars! Why,I Can Get the Best Man’s Hat in the ( 326 CHASES CAN BE M, ADE 
ette; the second by Grace G. Wiederseim; World for Five Dollars”. . . [eas «ew at we = 

this coming month by Rose O'Neill, Double-page Drawing by James Montgomery Flagg ( 327 EITHER IN PERSON OR 
whose drawings of babies and small boys Summer Afternoon Gowns. ... 328 

and girls have made her sgseare Guus Dictea Geen . ~ 2 f only Ese! = = BY MAIL 

f ong Ose & 

Among the helpful, practical articles Fer Ole and Little Gh... 4 4 Cooper ‘sine 


to appear in the August Bazar are: 


po ge ES ee or ee eee ee eee 
CooLiInG DRINKS 


Illustrated with photographs Cut Paper Patterns. Illustrated. . ....... 332 
New Recerprs 

Illustrated with photographs i (es «6 « < ¥eu 8 eo << ew oe 6 SS 
MeNUs 'OR A MONTH F This Page for Children . . > eee af ses : soe 
SWEETS < pr A sore ; ri Illustrated by Grace G. Wiederseim 

ustrated wi otograp 
Cor Parca BE A Layette for $21.00. Illustrated. . . . . . . Ruth Gardiner 335 

Illustrated 


Lapses iN TABLE BRIQUETTE Housemothers’ Problems . . . ... . . . “Bazar” Readers 336 











The Best Jelly . + + « « « « Agnes Bailey Ormsbee 337 

The Bazar’s Great Departments in- Illustrated with. Photographs 
clude Home Decoration —Goop a ee ee a 
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eee Re Shenae d Lingerie Powe, aa e+ ¢ Pao Gertrude M. Walbran 340 FIFTH AVENUE 
by Marianna Wheeler, ex-Superin- Furnishing a House Boat. . . . .. . . . . Martha Cutler 34] & 37th STREET 
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“‘ Harper’s Bazar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a- favorite 
in homes of fashion and culture. Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. Indeed, Harper’s Bazar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 


parents should provide it for their daughters. 


it has the sustained literary quality which improves while it interests, and 


questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 


for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.’’—The 


UST as man is forever delving in the earth, so he is forever 

digging in the field of thought. So there need be no terror 
at the thought of a new philosophy or an ultra-modern theory 
about anything. Truth is accustomed 
to being dug down to. It may seem 
to suffer in the process, but always 
holds its own in the end. 

Marriage is a favorite field for the 
delvers of to-day. They attack one feature of it after another, 
and bring forward substitutes and suggestions without end. Now 
if marriage were a conventional, artificial affair, digging around 
it might be dangerous. But the more the digging goes on, the 
more the bed-rock is uncovered and discovered. All the substitutes 
for marriage are, when the truth comes out, substitutes far more 
artificial than marriage. They have been tried—and discarded 
in its favor—centuries ago. There is nothing new to be said on the 
whole subject; and when all the old things have been resaid, the 
truth remains, underlying it all, that ideal love and monogamous 
marriage are not conventions, but things which the Western races 
demand as part of their ethics and civilization because they are 
fundamental to righteousness and progress. Eugenics and ethics 
are inseparable. 

The home has otitlasted a hundred philosophies. Those who 
defend it may do so with the cheerful assurance that it will con- 
tinue to outlast the heated attacks of the anti-matrimonialists. 





The Marriage 
Question 














UALITY does not depend on scale. The four walls of a home 
often contain as much material for diplomatic treatment as 
a debated question in the State Department. To reconcile the 
claims and rights of five children re- 
quires as much tact as to harmonize 
the chancelleries of Europe. Woe to 





The Household 
Diplomatist 








the woman who is not a diplomatist! 





Her path is a weary and an uphill 
one. Yet some women foolishly assume that to be diplomatic is 
to be insincere, untruthful, and generally reprehensible; they persist 
determinedly in a family life full of strife and the clash of arms. 

Diplomacy is the successful effort toward agreement. - Surely 
there is nothing wrong in that. Nor is it necessarily underhand 
or even evasive. The really good diplomatist speaks the truth. 
But truth spoken in love and presented so as to reach the vulner- 
able point in the hearer’s mind is a very different thing from truth 
flung down like a gauntlet to the challenge. The ability to put 
one’s self in the place of the other party to a question is the founda- 
tion of true diplomacy. The wife who understands her husband 
deeply, the mother who is at home in her child’s mind, can best 
work out whatever problems arise. The more unselfish she is, the 
better. Love may be blind at times, but at others it is the most 
clear-sighted mind-reader on earth. The household diplomatist 
needs to attain that combination of love and truth which makes 
the perfect article of tact. Then—and not till then—is she the 
power within her home that she can be and ought to be. 





T has been said that the most fortunate thing in the world is 

to be born with a definite bias toward some one thing. In rear- 
ing and educating our boys parents try continually to find some 
such bias and to prepare the boy to 
be an important factor along his nat- 
ural lines. How rarely do we educate 
girls to be anything! One of the first 
things that universal suffrage can do 
for girls will be to make their education more serious. When the 
national welfare depends upon the intelligence with which a woman 
votes, we shall be more careful about turning girls out into the 
world with nothing but a knowledge of dress and a few slight 
accomplishments. We shall demand that they have a hearty in- 
terest in the civic and national welfare; that they know some- 
thing of the history of civilizations; that they know how to earn 





What Will Suffrage 
Do for Girls? 











. a living, or to manage the living which they have inherited. 


So what the suffrage will do for girls first of all will be to give 
them a better education and more serious interests. Perhaps 
nothing else can be quite so beneficial to the growing woman as 
to free her from superficialities and artificialities and give her the 
dignity of standing steadily on her own feet, asking odds of no 
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one. As able to give strength, courage, and support as a man; 
and as sure as he of her own solid worth and usefulness to the 
world in which she lives. 





OONER or later weall of us need some kind of consolation 

and diversion; for the world is not invented to suit any one 
man’s fancy, and the continuous clash of wills is bound to bring 
about a certain amount of sorrow to 
every one. Of all consolations, the 
cheapest, the easiest, the most ef- 
fective is a passion for the printed 





The Habit 
of Reading 
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page. To be able to step out of our 
immediate environment at will, to roam the centuries, to scour the 
earth, to beckon the spheres, to have all the best minds ready to 
serve our need—this is the gift for the reader. 

Reading, like everything else, is a matter of habit. The little 
child, as a rule, finds it painful and certainly less alluring than 
action. But habit perfects one in this matter, and the life with 
books may become as vital, as real, as consoling as a life with 
society. Moreover, as soon as one has learned to love them, books 
never fail us; they are always accessible, always willing to yield 
up their secrets, always sympathetic. 

In life one cannot always cultivate the associations we would 
like. The people you want to know may live at the other ends of 
the earth, or their moods may be variable, or their interests other 
than yours; but in a world of books we can literally choose just 
what we want for our own immediate consolation. 

On the whole, there is nothing in the world perhaps that so 
repays a woman as acquiring the habit of reading. 





RS. EMILY JAMES PUTNAM has recently published a 
book for all women, called The Lady. It is the history of 
the development of that separate species, the lady, as distinguished 
from the woman, and the story of her 
development through the civilizations 
of Greece, Rome, Italy, France, Eng- 
land, and the slave States of America. 
With incomparable humor and an 
easy mastery of vast learning, Mrs. Putnam has shown us all the 
affectations, frailties, charms, and‘ artificialities of the lady as she 
existed in Socrates’s days in Greece; as she harangued the tri- 
umvirate at Rome; as she petted, quarreled with, and influenced 
popes and emperors in the days of the great monasteries; as she 
ruled in the feudal castles; as she encouraged the new humanism 
in the early courts of learning; as she talked to ministers and 
diplomats in the French salons; as she argued with thinkers and 
writers at the time when she was called a “blue-stocking”; and 
as she governed vast plantations in the slave States. 

Perhaps the moral to be drawn from this book is that the lady 
must either make of herself a productive and useful factor in 
society—in short, must be prouder to be a woman than she is to 
be a lady—or pass away as an unworthy and démodé type of the past. 





A Book for 
All Women 

















E need more than: we realize the refuge of the sublime; some- 

thing that will take us away from the turmoil and clamor 
of daily trivialities and lift us to the mountain-tops of peace. 

The increase of the materials of 

living is so great and so distracting 
Listening . that we run the risk of frittering 

to Music away such minds as we have. There 
is an old Celtic saying about “ making 
the soul,” and perhaps she does most toward building up soul who 
is careful now and then to repair to the sublime and the eternal. 
One refuge, and one most likely to die out, seems to be the habit 
of listening to music. Not that there isn’t music in the world, 
and not that technique is not greater than evér before; nor that 
the invention of mechanical instruments of music does not bring 
it within the reach of every one; but that we lack cultivated lis- 
teners—people with the peace, the quiet, the leisure, to listen to 
music; to understand what is more than all technique—intellectual 
and spiritual interpretation. 

If one had the power to influence the budding woman to any 

special daily exercise, it would be to listen each day to a beautiful 
sonata, a good song, or hear possibly a bit of chamber music. 
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“WHEN CHURCHYARDS YAWN~ A MAY IVERSON STORY 


PY ELIZABETH JORDAN 





NCE, when I was a little girl, three 
whole years younger than I am 
now, Sister Estelle wrote this 

pA sentence in my autograph album: 


oft “ May angels ever guide your pen.” 


Sometimes they do. I can almost 

feel them guiding it; and beauti- 

ful flowers of thought fall on the 
snowy pages before me, and I write so fast my hand 
gets covered with ink up to the wrist, and I have a 
dreadful time afterward, with pumice-stone. Even 
when angels are not guiding, though, I usually have 
two beautiful hopes sprouting in my breast when I 
begin a story. One is the hope of making it true to 
life; well do I realize that this is the highest art. 

My second hope is that Sister Irmingarde will read 
the story aloud to our literary class at St. Katha- 
rine’s. She does, sometimes, read a girl’s story when 
it is very good. She hasn’t read one of mine for ages, 
though she told me with her own lips that several of 
my efforts “ held striking examples of what to do and 
what to avoid in fiction.” But I’ve got to write this 
piece of literature without either an angel or a hope. 
[ know already that it is not going to be true to life, 
and that Sister Irmingarde is not going to read it 
aloud to the class. And the only example in it is 
Mabel Blossom, who is, indeed, a terrible one. 

Not that the story isn’t going to be good. It’s going 
to have a ruin in it, and a churchyard, and a ghost, 
and grim, mysterious, blood-curdling happenings. If 
those don’t make a good story, I don’t know what does. 
And action! There’s so much action that the mere 
memory of all that happened that ne’er-to-be-forgotten 
Hallowe’en night makes me feel tired now! As for 
Mabel Blossom, she’s black and blue yet, from the 
exercise she got. But a story. with a ghost in it gan’t 
very well be “ true to life,” can it? And, woe is me! 
it has wickedness in it, too; and Sister Irmingarde 
shrinks from wickedness the way a sensitive plant 
shrinks when you put your foot on it. 

You can see how discouraging all this is, but I’ve 
got to write the story just the same. My art is 
before all, and whenever a plot is inside of me it has 
to come out, no matter what it is. Not even wicked- 
Only last New-Year’s Day I wrote 
It was one of 


ness can stop me. 
this sentence in my resolution-book. 
seventeen, but it came first: 

“There is no subject in life that I will not write a 
story about before I get through.” 

I don’t think I ever made a resolution that was so 
interesting. The more I thought of it, the more I liked 
it. I read it aloud right away to Mabel Blossom and 
Maudie Joyce, and Maudie clapped her hands; but 
Mabel went to her room and began to pack her trunk. 
She knew it meant that I would probe deeper than 
ever into her soul, and read her thoughts before she 
knew had any; and well indeed might Mabel 
Blossom tremble. You see, Maudie and Mabel and I 
run the class, but our influences are different. I am 
the girl who thinks of intellectual things, and does 
them. Maudie is the girl who thinks of spiritual 
things and does them. Mabel Blossom, alas! alack! is 
the one who sometimes thinks of wicked things, and 
does them, and gets the rest of us into trouble. Yet 
we love her. I wonder why? I will analyze her sinful 
heart, and perhaps we will learn. 

Mabel doesn’t like this. I let her read all I write 
just as fast as I write it, so she can fix her mind on 
higher things; but she ’most always feels disapprov- 
ing and cross over what I say about her, so I’m afraid 
it doesn’t really develop her spiritual nature much. 
Still, of course, I have to keep right on holding the 
mirror up to her, as Shakespeare says. To make every- 
thing clear, I will now describe the difference between 
Mabel and Maudie, as they look to the piercing gaze 
of an eye that sees into the deepest recesses of human 
beings. I mean my eye. The ‘gentle reader onght 
to know that without being teld, but I read it to 
Mabel, and she didn’t. 

When I am with Maudie we talk about life, and 
ideals, and the community spirit of helpfulness, and 
the hundred best books and what they do to you, and 
the growth of the soul. I can actually feel my soul 
grow while Maudie talks; sometimes it stretches and 
stretches till I think she must be blowing it up, the 
way a boy blows a toy balloon. The minute Maudie 
comes into my room evenings I can feel my soul begin 
to spread; and sometimes, though I never hinted it to 
Maudie, it makes me feel tired and nervous. Maudie 


she 
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is interested in her soul all the time, and I am inter- 
ested in my soul some of the time. I suppose that’s 
the difference. Mabel Blossom doesn’t seem to be much 
interested in her soul any of the time. 

When Mabel comes to see me we always laugh a lot, 
and we talk about spreads and the convent clubs and 
my stories and Mabel’s patients—the ones she is going 
to have when she’s a doctor—and what she’s going to 
do to them: and I feel the way you feel when you 
put on a wrapper at night, and sit down before the 
open fire with your feet on the fender—warm and 
comfy and rested—and my moral nature slumbers. 
If Maudie Joyce said, “ Let’s cut lessons to-morrow, and 
sneak into town and have tea and cakes and jam at 
Roberti’s,” I’d be so surprised I’d fall off my chair 
first. Then I would get up and show Maudie how 
dreadful it was to break the rules and what it would 
do to the soul, and we wouldn’t go. 

But if Mabel Blossom said it, somehow it would seem 
different—as if one needed exercise, you know, and 
nourishment, and the mind must not be overtaxed. 
Before I knew what I was doing I’d be at Roberti’s 
drinking tea and eating six kinds of cake with jam 
spread on them, and laughing at the funny things 
Mabel said. I'd hardly even remember that it was 
wicked until one of the-upper-class girls strolled in and 
caught us, and we were on our way back to St. 
Katharine’s on the trolley, seeing the clusters of birch- 
es by the roadside that looked like groups of young 
novices, and shadows that seemed like Sister Irmin- 
garde’s black veil, and listening to the little moaning 
winds among the trees, like the voices of nuns dis- 
couraged over their pupils. 

Isn’t that a pretty way to describe the way our guilty 
consciences work as we go home through the woods at 
twilight? Mabel Blossom says I mustn’t point out 
such things; but if I don’t the gentle reader may 
skip them, in his haste to get at the story. For we 
are now coming to the story, though Mabel says she 
was "most sure we never would. 

Mabel came to me one day in October, looking im- 
portant. She found me sitting under. a willow on the 
bank of the river that flows through the convent 
grounds. I had Shakespeare in one hand and the 
Bible in the other, for I am forming my literary style 
on them. I was feeling dreadfully depressed because 
I couldn’t decide whether to keep to one of them 
alone, or make my style a mixture of both. You can 


- imagine how unsettling and mournful that was, with 


a lot of dead autumn leaves on the ground, too. I 
wasn’t a bit glad to see Mabel. I would have enjoyed 
Maudie more just then, for my soul couldn’t have 
felt any worse than it did. But, of course, I moved 
over on the bench so Mabel could sit down, though 
I laid aside my books “with visible reluctance,” the 
way heroines do in stories. Mabel didn’t mind. She 
never does. Her soul is not sensitive like mine and 
she was just bursting with a plan. 

“May Iverson,” she said, “do you want a new expe- 
rience—the kind you’ve never had before?” 

I did. I always did, and right well did Mabel Blos- 
som know it. 
like the ancient mariner. 

“Will you promise solemnly to do it, and not to 
tell a living soul, except Maudie Joyce, till it’s all 
over? Cross your heart?” she asked. 

“Ts it wicked?” I inquired. 

“Tt is,” said Mabel Blossom. 

I promised. 

“It’s this,” said Mabel Blossom, with terrible cool- 
ness. “ Kittie James, and Mabel Muriel Murphy, and 
Janet Trelawney, and Adeline Thurston, and I are going 
to the ruined church on Hallowe’en, at midnight. 
When we get there we’re going to ask the spirits the 
names of our future husbands!” 

I gasped. Then I picked up my Bible and pulled 
an expression of disapproval over my features; and 
looked just as much like Sister Irmingarde as I could. 

“You know perfectly well, Mabel Blossom,” I said, 
coldly, “ that. you can’t do such a thing. It’s against 
the rules. Besides, there’s no way of getting out 
at midnight. The doors are all locked, and the por- 
tress carries the keys.” 

Mabel knew this, but the reader doesn’t, so I have 
to put it in here. I didn’t really say that about the 
keys to Mabel. I just said she couldn’t do it. She 
knew why. 

Mabel looked stubborn. She thought she was look- 
ing firm, but I have to tell what the effect really was. 
She made her lips into a little straight streak across 


She fixed me with her glittering eye, 


her face, and dragged her eyebrows over her nose 
I wish I could do it. Then she said: 

“T told you it was wicked. That’s where the wick 
edness comes in.” 

That’s usually where Mabel’s wickedness comes in— 
breaking the rules. She waited a minute; then slx 
said, in cross tones, 

“Well, are you coming, or aren’t you?” 

I kept on hesitating. You can see how terrifying 
the idea was, but you can’t imagine all the horror 0: 
it, for you don’t know about that haunted ruin. I: 
was a little country church about a mile from thx 
convent, and it had been built ages and ages ago—a- 
much as fifty years, I think. It had never been conse 
erated and used, for it was found that the ground was 
“unhallowed”; and there were all sorts of thrilling 
stories about it. We used to take new girls there ai 
twilight, the very first thing, and tell the stories tv 
them, and watch their shudderings. One legend wa- 
that lost souls had claimed the church and now hel: 
service in it. There was a little churchyard around 
it. The windows were gone, the south wall had fallen. 
and the old cellar had become a big, bottomless hole 
There was a cracked bell in the little steeple, and it 
rang at night sometimes, in a high wind; then th: 
country folks said the devil was ringing it to cal! 
his own around him. 

This was the place where Mabel Blossom expected m: 
to go at midnight and ask the spirits about my fu 
ture husband. The thought made my blood sing i: 
my ears, and the soles of my feet feel prickly—but | 
wanted to go, dreadfully. While I was thinking it 
over, and remembering the awful things I had heard 
Mabel Blossom was watching me and smiling cov! 
superior smiles. Finally she got up. 

“Oh, come on, May,” she said. “ It wouldn’t be any 
fun without you; and you can write a story abou' 
it if we don’t die.” 

That sounded like the whistle before the train starts 
You know how it makes you feel—that you’ve got to 
get on the train right away. I°got on. That mean 
I yielded. Then we put our heads together and mac: 
our plans. I will not repeat them here. Suffice to 
say, as real writers put it, we arranged everything 
When we came up against a problem Mabel Blossom’- 
mind could not solve, need I tell whose mind did solv 
it? It was mine. Mabel asked me to tell Maudie Joye: 
and get her to come with us. I did. She came. Ther 
are golden instants when Maudie forgets about hei 
soul, and this was one of them. 

The night of Hallowe’en fell. 
sounds better than to say it came? We went to be:! 
at nine o’clock, as usual. We had to. We got in wit! 
our clothes on, and we were all drawing deep breath 
of sleeping innocence when Sister Edna made hei 
final rounds, just before the Great Silence. Then tli 
convent lights everywhere went out, and the darknes 
got thicker and blacker, and the sorrows of my pas! 
life came and sat on my bed in rows, the way the) 
do, and my conscience gnawed on the thought of what 
we were going to do like a mouse gnawing a hole in 
the floor. I could almost hear it. 

We had to wait till ten, and the only way I could 
tell when ten came was to listen till a distant clock 
struck. I can ’most always hear it strike, but this 
night I thought it never would. I was sure it would 
strike five or six, if it struck anything again; but at 
last the ten strokes sounded, slowly and solemnly, an‘! 
I got up and crept out of the room like a wrait!i 
Every girl at St. Katharine’s has a room to herselt 
but the rooms are small and close together, on bot!) 
sides of a long hall, and the two girls on the rig! 
and left of me were dreadfully inquisitive and alway- 
listening for sounds. Sometimes when I woke at nig)' 
I made noises just to puzzle them—upset a chair ©! 


Don’t you think that 


- threw a shoe at the wall—but you’d better believe | 


didn’t to-night. I hardly dared to breathe, and |! 
believe it took me ten minutes to open my door and 
get over the sill. I’d turn the door-knob a little and 
wait till the echoes died away, and then turn some more. 

The hall was like a long black tunnel with a slip- 
pery bottom, but I slid along it in my stocking feet. 
holding my shoes in my hand. I was afraid I'd step 
on a pin, but there weren’t any—fancy Sister Har- 
mona letting pins lie on her polished floor that is the 
pride of her life! Then I thought of mice, and the 
thought was so terrible that I stuck my mind on the 
pin again. Please read that sentence twice; it’s worth 
it. Even Mabel Blossom says so. 

At last I got to our meeting-place—a window open- 














ing on a balcony at the far end of the east hall, 
away from sleepers. All the girls were there except 
Maudie Joyce. Maudie’s conscience had been gnaw- 
ing, too, but not enough to keep her from us. She ar- 
rived about a second after I did. Our presence seemed 
to be a great comfort to our dear companions. Kit- 
tie James caught my hand and held it tight, and I 
distinctly heard Mabel Blossom draw a deep gurgling 
breath of relief. Even her dauntless soul did not yearn 
to lead that group out of the second-floor window, and 
down the side of the baleony, through the ivy, across 
the convent grounds, and a whole mile in the dark to a 
haunted church. There are limits to any dauntlessness. 

Now that we were there, theugh, Mabel led the 
way, in a careless manner, as if she had meant to all 
along, and we followed her. We got down safely, but 
I’m sure some of Mother Ernesta’s pet ivy on that wall 
won't cling much any more. Kittie James fell when 
she was about six feet from the ground, and, of course, 
she started to shriek, but Maudie had presence of mind 
and caught her by the throat before much of the 
shriek got out. We counted noses, and when we knew 
we were together, with no loved one lost in the 
ivy, we started for the ruin. 

I will now stop and describe the scene, though I 
know the reader is in suspense. It was just the kind 
of a night for Hallowe’en—“ when churchyards yawn 
and graves give up their dead.” The sky was covered 
with moving clouds. A cold wind blew aéross the 
fields, and there was a tiny little piece of moon that 
looked like Maudie Joyce’s curved pearl pin. It kept 
peeping in and out among the clouds. When we 
especially needed light it stayed behind them; but 
when there was something grim and grisly ahead of 
us, that moon came out and made it look worse. A 
vear ago I would have said that it was like a silver 
horn or a golden crescent. My expressions are more 
original now. I would be sorry if no one but me 
noticed it, though already I realize that much of an 
artist’s greatest art is lost to the thoughtless reader. 

The girls were huddled together in a group, white and 
scared, staring at the ruined church, just ahead of us, 
and afraid to go one step farther. It was indeed a wild 
and lonely scene, with the light of that elfish moon 
touching a bit of the belfry, and everything else 
looking shadowy and terrible, like things in troubled 
dreams. The wind was beginning to moan among the 
tall pine trees in the churchyard, and, while we stood 
shivering and hesitating, a screech-owl in the belfry 
let out a frightful screech. 

Of course we knew what it was; we had heard lots 
of sereech-owls before. They love the trees along our 
river, and half a dozen of them live there. But we 
weren’t expecting any noise then, so we all jumped 
and Kittie James screeched, too. The other girls were 
sorry for Kittie. I was not. Though I am only fif- 
teen, I am a student of life, and this thought came 
to me: If that little owl was proud of his screeching, 
how perfectly dreadful he must have felt when Kittie 
James screeched so much better. For, of course, 
screeching was, in Kittie’s life, “a thing apart,’ as 
Shakespeare says, but it was his “ whole existence.” I 
quote more from Shakespeare than I do from the 
Bible, because Shakespeare is so coldly intellectual. 

While the thought about the screech was in my 
mind, and I was wishing I had a pencil and some paper 
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to write it down so I wouldn’t forget it, and almost 
forgetting entirely about the haunted ruin, Mabel 
Blossom spoke up, in distinct but trembling words. 

“T will go first,” she said. “I will ask the first 
question. The rest of you needn’t come with me, if 
you are afraid.” 

She started off toward the ruin with a rush, as if 
she had picked herself up and thrown herself at it. 
I knew why. It was because she was scared to death 
and didn’t dare to go slowly. The other girls thought 
it was because she was so brave. Don’t you see how 
much better I understand things than they do? Maudie 
and I went after her with languid steps; I wasn’t 
a bit anxious to get nearer to the ruin. Of course the 
other girls followed us. I guess they thought it was 
better to go with us into the jaws of death, and per- 
haps slide down, than to wait behind and die alone. 
The minute Mabel got to the wall she leaned across 
it and hung down over the awful blackness below. I 
was right behind her, and I distinctly saw her shut 
her eyes. The owl hadn’t screeched again after Kittie 
had discouraged him, and now there wasn’t a sound 
except Kittie’s hard breaths. The moon had gone be- 
hind a cloud again. We heard wings flutter—the owl, 
perhaps, or bats in the ruin—and the scampering of 
little feet below us, like the feet of mice. 

Suddenly Mabel spoke up, loud and clear, in the in- 
vocation Adeline Thurston had written for her: 





sg “Oh, ruin, ruin, tell me true 


What I, Mabel Blossom, ask of you,— 
The name of my future husband.” 


We stood close behind her and held our breaths, and 
waited for what would happen. The wings and feet 
stopped. I never listened to so much stillness, and 
then to so many echoes. It seemed as if the whole 
wide world must have heard Mabel’s words going 
down into that abyss like thunder-claps, and coming 
up again in waves of sound that rolled around us. 

Kittie James says it was three hours before any- 
thing else happened, but really in about five minutes 
a low, wailing voice came to us from below. This is 
what it said, 

“ J-o-h-n G-o-r-d-o-n.” 

The gentle reader won’t believe this, but it hap- 
pened. You have heard of heroines being frozen to 
the spot when something terrible occurred. That’s 
the way I was—frozen. I could not stir an inch, and 
I felt my knotted and combined locks parting, exactly 
the way Shakespeare says they do. 

I guess the other girls felt the way I did; there 
wasn’t a sound among them. Even Kittie stopped 
breathing; not a leaf or a petticoat rustled. I tried 
to look around, but my eyes wouldn’t move. My eye- 
balls felt like frozen gum-drops. Then we heard a 
queer, heavy sound, and there in front of us was 
Mabel Blossom, stretched out on the ground, flat on 
her face. She lay perfectly still; we knew she was dead. 

That moved the girls! They started off in every 
direction, in leaping bounds, as if the ground was 
rising under them and they had to get up first; and 


as they ran they uttered choked, horrible noises. They 
were trying to scream and they couldn’t. It was like 
a thousand nightmares. Maudie and I bent over 


Mabel, and each caught her by one foot. Then we ran, 
too, taking Mabel with us. It wasn’t easy, for Mabel 
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is plump and the fields were rough; but we were strong 
er than we knew. Even if she was dead, we couldn't 
leave Mabel to the lost souls in that ruin, so we ran 
and dragged, and dragged and ran. Once Mabel’s hair 
caught on the stump of a tree, and we had to stop, 
and another time her blouse caught on something and 





tore straight down the front before we could get her 
away. All the time I thought of how the evil spirits 
might pursue us for robbing them of their prey, 
of the shapes they might take. 
and terrible, how many different 
ean think at such a time. 

While we were pulling the blouse I heard panting 
breaths around us. At first I was afraid to look up 
Who wouldn’t be? I pause to inquire. But finally I 
did, and I saw that it was only the rest of the girls, 
running behind us and beside us. We 
gether again. Everybody was running except the stark 
burden we dragged after us, but that was getting over 


and 
It is strange, indeed, 
thoughts the mind 


were all to- 


the ground nice and fast, too. By and by it began 
to kick so we could hardly hold the feet. We stopped 
again, and dropped them, and saw what had happened 
We had been dragging Mabel’s face through the wet 
grass because we picked her up by the 
and were in such a hurry. But it had revived her 
so you see it was really the best thing we could have 
done, though we hadn’t thought of that at the time 
We had just trusted to instinct, which it is truly said 
rarely fails the young. 

Pretty soon Mabel began to moan, and at last she 
sat up and wiped her face and asked what had hap 
She wasn’t very far from the 


wrong end 


pened, and where she was. 


ruin. We hadn’t dragged her a long distance, after all, 
though it had seemed miles. The haunted church 
lay close behind us, spectral and terrible We could 


see it by looking back. 

After a few minutes Mabel got on her feet, but she 
couldn't walk, and she begged us not to leave her there 
to die alone. We had to wait till she was 
and while we were waiting I began to get calmer, and 
finally I had an idea. I hastened to share it with my 
dear companions. 

“T don’t believe we heard any voice at all,” I 
“T believe we imagined it, beeause we were frightened; 


stronger, 


said. 


or perhaps we hypnotized ourselves. [I'm going back 
to try again.” 

It was not a noble courage that moved me, but that 
which is stronger than life—my art. All of a sudden 
it seemed impossible for me to go on without knowing 
what was down in the awful bowels of that ruin. Be 
how could I write a about it if I didn’t 

None of the girls offered to come back with me, 

Almost before 
almost) I 


sides, story 
know? 
but . didn’t care. 
quite before, but 
In a very few minutes I reached the ruin, and, without 
waiting a second, I called down into it over the old 
wall, the way Mabel had done. 
worse. It sounded like a chorus of 
in the trees, but I didn’t listen. 1 
verses in a loud, determined voice 


they could offer (not 


was running back alone 


The wind was getting 
warning voices 


stop to said my 


“ Ruin, ruin, tell me true. 
8 Vay Iverson, ask of you 
husband 


The name of my future 


At first there wasn’t a sound in reply But just as 


(Continued on page 345) 








ORGET the delightfully colored 
post-cards of Seandinavian peas- 
ants in their “ national costumes,” 


when you go prowling about rural 

Norway and Sweden—the cards 

which otherwise truthful friends 

have been unblushingly sending 

home to you these many summers. 

This was my first disappointment—and almost my 

last, for it met me everywhere. Even in the market- 
places, as in Christiania 
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fragments of human bones 
which lay beside them, lL 
felt the shudder, which one 
must experience in meeting 
a palsied centenarian of 
reputed “ wonderful preser- 
vation.” One wishes one 
had not seen him, and the 
prayer which one involuntarily sends heavenward at 
the sight is, “‘ Heaven preserve me from such preserva- 
tion!” Ye gods! Could anything be more gruesome 
than the very body of ignominy in its last futile re- 
sistance! 

If I owned the Viking ship, which I so cheerfully 
paid my little tip to see, I would hasten to give it 
decent burial, from sheer shame and pity, and then 
I would invite Genius to clothe it in a shroud of 
poetic description worthy of so noble a corpse. 

And yet, perhaps not. It may be that the sadness 
which clutches at the heartstrings at this crucial pre- 
sentment of mortality is good to have and that it 
might inspire the beholder to work while it is day, 
for the vision is of night and darkness and the worm. 

Still, I believe I should say let. us bury our dead 
ships reverently—rebury them, eyen, for disintegra- 
tion is for the grave—and the fact of such disposal 
and the way might become pivotal and of greater po- 
tency to swing life over to serious ‘achievement than 
the gaunt remains of a thousand gruesome remains. 
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us and so why should we care? Still, the 

fact should give us pause. It is asking a 

good deal of charity that it shall exercise 

forethought of the poor to whom our sleeves 

eventually go, when they squeeze our arms 

too much when arm-squeezing is passé, or 
are so immense as to lose our secrets for us. 

With thrift anywise comparable to that of Scandi- 
navia, our national prosperity would soon be trebled, 
but while our housemaids must have picture-hats 
(and now expensive false hair), and while the poor 
artist climbs her narrow stairs measuring her shadow 
if not the fabric of her modish gown by that of her 
wealthy patron—-? 

Dear me! How I am floundering into deep waters! 
I seem to be preaching, and yet—do I not pass along 
to my adorable Bridget my French hat when I have 
retrimmed it for the last possible time—the hat which 
I could myself afford only through an off-season sale? 
Is she not sitting this moment as I write, in my 
kitchen with her young plumber lover, irresistible in 
my cream lace waist, a bit gone off in freshness? 

Who knows anything about these serious questions? 
Who ever knew? Who, that is to say, but Ibsen, possi- 
bly, and he didn’t really know, although he frothed 
and fumed and spat out acrid plays in awful rages 
over them, dramas so hopeless, so revolting and so un- 
relieved, as, for instance, Ghosts, that we turn away, 
not so much for the appalling presentment of degen- 
eracy and falsehood as because of the mad frothing 
of the playwright. 

We may not suspect that this strange man of ec- 
centric genius is “throwing fits,’ while we pay our 
American dollars to see a temperament contradict 
itself, as in the whimsical Nora of A Doll’s House. 

In Peer Gynt certainly 





and Stockholm, one must 


one feels that, in certain 





look in vain for a single 
note of strong color in the 
dress of the faded peasants 
who bring in their wagon- 
loads of brilliant fruits 
and flowers. 

It is true that the 
women of the market in 
Christiania are almost 
without exception very 
old, but even the semi- 
occasional girl is clad, as 
they, in poverty’s poor 
misfits. Not one apron 
with its effective home 
stitches and drawn-work, 
not a single gaily broid- 
ered hood or bodice did L 
discover there during sev- 
eral weeks of patient and 
hopeful search, and only 
once a trace of national 
feeling in an old and 
much - faded flowered ker- 
chief worn about’ the 
shoulders of a weary 
old woman. 

Indeed, the one recur- 
rent noté which tantalized 
me in my search was no 
less than the all too famil- 
iar sailor hat, uncom- 
promising, stiff, often 
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fine, wide spaces, he al- 
most handled his theme, 
and was not mastered 
and contorted by it. To 
my weak mind this is his 
master play, and if he had 
left us no other, we would 
feel that in the next he 
would surely have gained 
full control of his art 
which seems ever to have 
been too strong for him. 

A great force we have 
in Ibsen, surely; but it is 
dynamic, and does it re- 
sult in anything better 
than _ explosion — disin- 
tegration? The man who 
ean set the earth trem- 
bling under our feet may 
set us praying, but ‘the 
prayer will be of terror 
rather than of love, and 
we rise from our knees to 
find that it has been a 
local earthquake and not 
the world’s end. 

There are those who 
cross themselves when 
they see a cat in a fit, 
and sometimes it is the 
way we may know them 
for Christians. 











weather-worn, and not in- 

frequently feather - torn, 

graped or draped or frank- 

ly untrimmed and even partly unbrimmed; our New 
York sailor hat, with all its Bowery suggestions, shown 
at its very worst. 

And the beautiful aprons, woven in reds and blues 
and white on the home looms, or the still finer Har- 
danger hand-made pinafores are all supplanted by the 
ungainly checked apron of servitude, coarse, severe, 
and for the most part old and faded, but, almost with- 
out exception, scrupulously clean. As I looked into 
the weather-beaten faces of the wearers, I was struck 
with a sort of resemblance in their wearing quality 
and contempt of display in the workaday garb. There 
is bravery in it, and, perhaps, resignation, but scarcely 
hope—surely not a note of joy. 

With a Danish king, an English queen, a disappear- 
ing national costume, moving- pictures presenting 
comedy as it transpires among English-speaking peo- 
ples in almost every block, one cannot help speculat- 
ing a little as to what will most distinguish Norway 
when another cycle is passed. 

The ancient Viking ship on exhibition in Christiania, 
although grimly suggestive of endurance, seemed to me 
so much more unequivoca!ly to tell the story of the 
common lot. It is a symbol of death, not of life. 

When I have looked upon it, gingerly touched its 
gaunt creosoted (?) ribs, and even recoiled from the few 
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Do not even photograph it. The camera is merci- 
less. Paint it, if you will, with sympathy; immortal- 
ize its mortality who can—then remove it from the 
vulgar eyes of the curious. If it has earned anything, 
perhaps it is the right of retirement—the dignity of 
the grave. 

One of my first impressions was of the poverty and 
thrift of the Norwegian people. Even in nosing among 
the shops I caught it, as when the sales-folk almost 
invariably assured me that their goods were “ strong.” 
It seemed to be one of the few English words which 
every shopkeeper knew. 

Having recognized me as an American, often before 
I spoke, the fair young saleswoman would call some 
one from the back of the shop, and while waiting for 
the interpreter, she would follow my glance and hasten 
to say of the goods at which I was looking, “ It—is— 
strong,” and often making a test of its resistance with 
both hands. 

Our New York “saleslady,” on the contrary, her- 
self shaped by the newest models in dress, corseting, 
and coiffure, will lift a fabric to display its sheen 
while she assures you that it is “the very latest!” 

How little do we Americans consider whether our 
gown stuffs are strong or not! They are all too strong 
for the fashions, and the fashions are too strong for 


Deep waters, again, and 

I profess to be only 

“browsing.” And so | 

am, but Norwegian fields abound in deep pools reflect- 

ing steeps where every foot - path skirts tragedy, and 

even if one follow the plowman in Norway the sea is 

ever near—the sea, beating against rocks, complain- 

ing, threatening, warning, almost Ibsenlike in its un- 
rest and ceaseless revolt against the inevitable. 

I was talking with a cultivated young Norwegian 
in Christiania one day, a man of cosmopolitan edu- 
cation with a beautiful American wife, at whose table 
I had the pleasure of meeting the American minister 
and the ex-consul and their ladies and others of the 
diplomatic ¢ircle. Conversation naturally drifted to 
Ibsen. My host showed natural pride in him, and his 
assurance of a dignified literary style lost in transla- 
tion, even of flashes of humor untranslatable, was in- 
teresting, if somewhat formal. But it had not oc- 
curred to me to question the place the great man held 
in his esteem until later in the evening when I chanced 
to ask somewhat of Bjornsterne. Instantly his manner 
changed. 

There was magic in the name, and his whole being 
responded. Before answering in words, he rushed over 
to his bookshelf, and brought in his arms a set of the 
books of the man whom Norway loves. 

“ All Bjornsterne’s!” he said, and his touch was like 
a caress while he passed his hands over them, telling 












me how he had bought them while he was but a lad, 
with his own pocket-money. 

I once heard Laurence Hutton, one of the gentlest- 
hearted of men, say that he would rather have written 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” the simple prayer 
lisped by countless infant lips at nightfall, than to 
have been the author of the greatest book of his day. 
If Bjornsterne has not written for his people a con- 
densed formula of prayer, he has lovingly voiced their 
plaints and aspirations in song and story, so that the 
poor peasant, dumb in the presence of life’s great prob- 
lems, realizes in him a sympathetic interpreter and 
advocate. 

It is a common thing to hear, both here and in 
Scandinavia, “ Bjornsterne has written for Norway, 
but Ibsen has written for the world.” Bjornsterne 
has not startled the world into listening, it is true, 
and yet the reader who will follow him along the quiet- 
er ways of workaday life—the same life over which 
Ibsen raves—will presently find his arm in the writ- 
er’s, and he will know the sturdy Norwegian of the 
crags and fiords as his friend and brother. 

Of course, the men are constantly compared in their 
home country, and have been variously associated. 
(Indeed, they are related to the extent of having the 
same grandchildren, Bjornsterne’s daughter having 
married Ibsen’s son. I use the word in the plural, 
iithough as a fact I know only of one grandchild. 
She was a wee fairy of about five, at the time I had 
he mixed pleasure of observing her at close range. 
It was aboard ship, the kot day when we came up 
from Hanké Bad, “the most fashionable watering- 
lace in Norway” (see Baedeker) for the Ibsen week 
it the National Theater in Christiania. 

The little boats which run between Christiania and 
the “ resorts ” along the fiord seem almost inadequate, 
for the sea is ever more or less rough, and they pitch 
ind roll absurdly. When the decks are crowded, as 
they were on the day I recall, one can hardly put away 
a sense of danger. 

Imagine, if you will, in this situation a little girl 

f five (?), a perfect little fairy in appearance with 
the temperament of a cyclone. She apparently never 
had heard of such a thing as control. Imagine her 
determining to romp, at all hazards, and flitting in 
and out between the passengers until she had reached 
such a state of mad ecstasy that she would mount a 
chair or camp stool, and leap toward the water, al- 
most over the railing, straining the detaining hand and 
the forbearance of a youth who was apparently a 
friend of the family, until some of the more nervous 
among those present went below stairs, lest they should 
have to witness a tragedy. And this kept up, without 
the slightest abatement, for an hour or more, yes, more 
nearly two hours, for the little sprite was only brought 
to time by the landing of the boat. 


I love children, but there are times— 
My arms fairly ached to enfold and soothe her! 


I think the mother of the child was present, and, 
possibly, this was a deterrent, so far as discipline was 
concerned. It would take an outsider to handle an 
Ibsen-Bjornsterne combination, and I can well see that 
he might prefer not to have either side looking on. | 
should like to hear further of this fair all-spirit inear- 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL VIEW IN NORWAY 


nation who looked as if the wind might blow her away, 
and behaved as if she meant always to have it blow 
her way. An interesting study in temperament, this. 
I have said it was hot when we came to town for the 

: Ibsen week. In Louisiana, 














in the old days, we used 
to like to use a word 
made expressly to ou 
need. It was “ vesuviat- 
ing.” It was that sort of 
day, precisely —stuff y, 
suffocating, with the hu- 
midity so characteristic 
of New York in midsum- 
mer. Oh yes, it is 
“ swingeing” hot in Nor- 
way, but for only a brief 
period. At Hanké, where 
we had been disappointed 
of the royal attendance at 
the annual regatta, the 
really beautiful women of 
the peninsula, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and 
Danes, were elaborately 
gowned for two-o’clock 
dinner, in the diaphanous 
chiffons, organdies, and 
laces familiar to Ameri- 
eans. Indeed, many of 
their French toilets might 
have come from the best 
modistes of old New Or- 
leans, although they would 
scarcely have been worn 
at two-o’clock dinner 
either there or in New 
York. 

The athletic fields at 
Hanki6 gleamed with 
white fiannels, and young 
men and maidens, turned 
sun-worshippers, seeming 
to invite tan on bared 
arms and faces, quite as 
they do in our Berkshires. 

No, you will not need 
your furs for your Nor- 
wegian summer, and if 








you have provided a single 





A TYPICAL NORWEGIAN MAIDEN 


fur-lined wrap for moun- 
tain travel, a change of 





ordinary New York winter underwear for the same pur- 
pose, a hot-water bag or not, according to your cireu 
lation and your imagination, with the ordinary pro- 
vision of gloves and muffler, you will do well to steady 
your trainks with such garments as you would take to 
the Catskills or the Adirondacks or the south shore of 
Long Island or to Canada. Leave 
things at home, unless you are bringing introductions 
and are after another sort of time. 

Hobnobbing with royalty will require some regalia, 
not very much, and the diplomatic folk—well, the least 
common divisor of the body social, as to dress, is a 
conventional dinner-gown. For the common 
multiple, it is only a matter of plurals. Take your 
boxes along. But if you do, you will keep moving, and 
I am not sure that this is the best trip for you. 

If you stay late enough, the capital will supply a 
little of all that court life implies, but it is small, and 
soon exhausted. An interested life as it 
plays about the wharfs and markets and the hotel 


your Newport 


greatest 


observer of 


corridors, a most superficial looker-on, doubly barred 
by a wall of speech from the strangers with whom I 
brushed elbows, I was necessarily limited in my obser- 
vations to the middie and lower classes, with only an 
occasional glimpse of members of the smart set, up or 
down for a day from mountain or sea, for an incidental 
appointment with the dentist or a fitting at the “ Silke 
Huset” (Silk House) which the prestige of 
royal patronage. 

And, of course, here, as in every city of size and cir- 
cumstance, there is always a small contingent of the 


boasts 


upper classes who, for one reason or another, remain 
in town. Here the is generally the 
purse, for many of the oldest-and-best folk are become 
poor. But real caste counts in Norway, and many of 
the young women have gone out from some of the sub- 
stantial shabby old homes, taking the 
shops without loss of social place. 

The situation reminded me frequently of that of the 
South after our civil war. Indeed,in New Orleans even 
yet one may occasionally meet a pallid well-bred woman 
of the old régime behind a counter in a department 
shop, and she will probably have come from one of 
those close-mouthed old homes “down in the third,” 
where a thick vine-covered wall preserves the privacy 
of a court garden, overgrown with untended flowers 
turned wild, but as non-committal and dignified as its 
mistress. She will sell you a pair of stockings or a 
bottle of Vetivert perfume, recommending it in 
one of three tongues, according to your initiative. 

The stories are somewhat the same in Norway and 


(Continued on page 338) 
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MONG the Paris Salons of to-day 
that of Madame Adolphe Brisson 
may be counted in a very unique 
way as holding the most prominent 
place. Madame Brisson is the 
daughter of Francisque Sarcey, the 
great dramatic and literary critic 
of the last generation, and her hus- 
band, it is perhaps needless to say, 
has succeeded him in the title. 
Many of the illustrious lights that frequent her home 
have, therefore, known Madame Brisson 


nales,” the outcome of her thought, where the Bris- 
son daughters now pursue their studies with twenty- 
five hundred other young Parisiennes. Madame Bris- 
son has recently been given the Legion of Honor for 
her work in organizing this school. 

The spirit of progress is just as strongly and pe- 
culiarly marked with the Brissons in every way. 
Lucky the young actor or artist whose charm ap- 
proaches his talent in a degree sufficient to make him 
welcome to the Brisson fold; the coveted “ ruban 
rouge” is theoretically outlined upon his buttonhole. 


infrequently is, being the real wit of the circle in 
which he and Madame Dorchain are accounted much 
beloved members. 

And so it goes chez Madame Brisson. The after- 
noon tea or soirée begins with a short conference on 
the topic of the day, the reading of a new play or, 
perhaps, an original performance of it. Lightsome 
twitting is the keynote of the game that follows, ani 
simplicity almost to the degree of childishness. 

Unless one knows the French character very well it 
is hard to grasp the full meaning of the simplicity 

of its recreations. Imagine a Henry) 





since her girlhood. These men regard with 
real affection the daughter of him to whom 
not a few of them owe their first recogni- 
tion. Mingling with the greater celebri- 
ties is a younger generation yet on the bor- 
derland of fame—Monsieur Brisson’s pro- 
tégés—young men and women whose star 
is just rising. They are, perhaps the most 
impatient of all those who eagerly await 
the Adolphe Brisson feuilleton in the 
Temps each Monday morning. The land 
which to-day makes the most of the 
drama counts this exquisite critique as the 
literary event of the week. 

In the home of its eminent author and 
his wife great poets and playwrights and 
historians, great actors and actresses and 
singers, gather in curious French famil- 
iarity, like one huge family, to talk the 
“shop” of the arts, rather than to make 
historic repartee, to dissect the latest lit- 
erary landmark with the same degree of 
“ sang-froid” that they would the latest 
sauce at Marguery’s, without need of ex- 
planation nor the fear of being misunder- 
stood. <A fine hospitality is the secret of 
Madame Brisson’s salon, as we may be 
sure it was of those of Julie Récamier and 
Madame de Sévigné. 

That their mantle should have fallen 
upon the daughter of the first critic of his 
day and the wife of the first critic of our 
day seems very natural when we remember 
the high position of the critie both in 
French literature and in French life. Only 
in the forming of tastes, however, has this 
circumstance any bearing upon the situ- 
ation. It is as characteristic of the 
Frenchman’s proper and just appreciation 
of the qualities that are required to make 
a Sainte-Beuve—or a Francisque Sarcey or 
an Adolphe Brisson—that Madame Bris- 
son should hold to-day, only by her own 
peculiar charm and fitness for it, that po- 
sition which many are pleased to consider 
the most enviable one possible for a woman 
to attain. 

Madame Brisson is very French. There- 
in lies her strongest cord of sympathy with 
the set that she sways, which is the quin- 
tessence of all that is French. The in- 
tellectual Frenchman has little time for 








Irving or an Edwin Booth going off t 
the country for a whole day to a youn 
girls’ school féte, yet this is exactly wha 
I saw done by Mounet Sully, the greates: 
tragedian in France, for the Brisson gir]- 
one day last summer. And not only that 
he recited his famous scene from C&diyx 
Roi to their unmitigated joy, and wen 
for a sail on the river, and appeared i) 
his own way to enjoy it all as much a- 
they did. 

Although he is now doyen of the Comé 
die-Francaise, the highest altitude that 
French actor may reach, he has neve 
failed in his remembrance to Francisqu 
Sarcey, the man who discovered him t 
the French public. He has dandled thi 
grandchildren upon his knees as he di 
their mother before them. The littl 
Brissons know no fear of “ Mounet’s’ 
inevitable black brigand’s cape and big 
slouch hat. 

It was on the veranda of the Pavillo 
Bleu at St. Cloud, after a certain delight 
ful déjeuner, that a waiter respectfull) 
approached me and ceremoniously de 
manded my pardon before asking in 
mysterious whisper, 

“ Will you tell me, Madame, who is that 
gentleman?” 

I followed his gaze to the group that | 
had just left, of which Coquelin Cadet 
was the central figure. His back wa 
serving as a sort of blackboard against 
which was being steadied a menu card 
and upon this an autograph was being 
inscribed by the exquisitely delicate hai 
of a small, perfectly groomed little gentl: 
man, the gentleman.in question. 

No wonder the poor waiter was inte: 
ested, nor that he performed a pantomim 
when he heard that “ Madame Jane Dieu 
lafoy ” was the name of the “ Monsieur. 

“ But,” he gasped, “that is not poss 
ble, Madame! He—she wears the Légio 
d’Honneur!” 

“ Justly!” I answered. Has not M: 
dame Dieulafoy accompanied her husban 
Doctor Dieulafoy, the illustrious explore: 
upon all of his archeological expeditions 
One day she concluded that skirts we1 
an unnecessary luxury in excavating Pe) 





the prevalent cult of Anglomania. Sympa- 
thy, progress, energy, executive ability, 
and, above all, the untranslatable quality 
which the French call poignon, are other salient quali- 
ties of this remarkable woman. ; 

The endless list ef useless, perhaps, too, distasteful 
accomplishments that formerly finished a French 
girl’s education were found to be inadequate for the 
Mesdemoiselles Brisson, and accordingly their mother 
planned an entirely original course for them. 

“You perhaps know,” said Madame Brisson dur- 
ing our first conversation, “that French girls finish 
school at sixteen, but they continue a certain order of 
elective studies for several years after. There have 
been no schools or colleges for this sort of thing; it 
is done at home in a very desultory way. My 
daughters were growing up. I despaired of what | 
should do with them. Had [ wanted them to be teach- 
ers I should have sent them to the Sorbonne. But 
that is not my idea. I want them to be good wives 
and good mothers. I finally thought out a plan. They 
are to be taught cooking and sewing and nursing by 
experts just as celebrated as those who teach them 
literature and music. I have been careful to select 
interesting people for all of these things, for my main 
point is that everything must be bright and amusing. 
To be bored is always fatal, is it not?” 

That was several years ago. All of Paris was dis- 
cussing Madame Brisson’s rebellious plans for her 
daughters. 

A very substantial monument to the wisdom of her 
design is the beautiful white stone building in the 
Rue St.-Georges erected for the “ Université des An- 


MADAME ADOLPHE BRISSON 


No matter how small his beginning, he need have no 
fear. He may come and go freely without contribut- 
ing anything but the crumbs of his sympathetic com- 
panionship to this table of immortals. 

Madame Brisson’s hospitality is simple. There is 
no reason, indeed, for anything else in a world where 
a Berthelot refuses a fortune for a living in the In- 
stitut of the Patrie. The fine simplicity of the 
French grand dame is most splendid in Madame Bris- 
son. I like to recall her in her severe black velvet 
gown standing side by side with Mademoiselle Sorel, 
who, you may know, is considered the best - dressed 
woman in France. And you may be assured that 
Madame Brisson does not suffer by the comparison. 

Mademoiselle Sorel is the epitome of ceremonious 
elegance. She is 2 figure transplanted from the most 
courtly age of the French stage; when she enters a 
room it is a moral certainty that the shade of Moliére 
moves beside her. 

This favorite comédienne and pensionnaire of the 
Frangais was first presented to me by the poet Auguste 
Dorchain. ‘“ Mademoiselle Cécile Sorel,” he said, 
“grande coquette, grande artiste, and, above all, 
grande dame.” For this he was rewarded with a flash 
of that famous smile (Sorei talks very little), and his 
original poem read by the artiste a few minutes after 
was punctuated with many coquettish glances in the 
direction of the author, which made that genial little 
gentleman glow with delight. He was, furthermore, 
rendered thereby the hero of the evening, as he not 


sian tombs, so she decided to share h« 
husband’s wardrobe as well as his wor 
and fame. 

When she came back to Paris she returned to he 
skirts, for a very short time, alas! 

The two authors, Henri Le Notre and Marcel Pré 
vost, are often seen together at Madame Brisson: 
There is no man in Paris more innately, more chara: 
teristically, more fascinatingly French than the autho 
of the Lettres @ Francoise. While Le Notre, on th 
other hand, is the least French figure in literary France 

For Monsieur Abel Faivre, the artist, I have alwa: 
a most sympathetic feeling, because he is the only 01 
of these people who has ever expressed to me anythi! 
that appeared like a real sympathy for Americ: 
things. The originator of those spiritual sketches 1 
the Figaro cannot speak a word of English, but | 
takes the greatest interest in everything illustrat: 
that comes from America, the country in the wor’ 
that he most longs to know. 

Whenever I have been among these people I have f«! 
as if I were watching a charming play at the Comédi 
Francaise, wherein an exquisite courtliness and gent 
breeding clothe a plot of simple, rare humanit, 
Nevertheless, if a few more of us could only ha\ 
the privilege of following its delicate mise-en-sct! 
from the proscenium box there would be a better un 
derstanding, with profits on both sides, between t! 
“ Godmother of the Old World and her Godchild acro-- 
the sea.” 

This is also the opinion of M. Lazare Weiler, wh: 
in his “Grandes Idées d’un Grand Peuple,” has * 
gracefully named the relationship. 
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WITH THE “CO-EDS” AT CORNELL 


BY OLIVE HYDE FOSTER 







































T is surprising that, though Sage 
College, Cornell University’s home 
for women, was founded as far 
back as 1873, many people are 
not yet aware that Cornell is co- 
educational. But the girls. are 
there, they stand well in. their 
work, and they have delightful 
times. 

(heir beloved “Sage” is, in many respects, like a 
fine, modern hotel, except that its handsome draw- 
ing-room with grand piano, costly paintings, and fine 
rugs has all the refinements of a home. Cut flowers 
und stately palms from the college conservatory supply 
that intimate touch that every girl appreciates. Be- 
siles this large apartment, there are four or five small 
rception-rooms. At present, though, Sage College and 
Suave Cottage (used by the seniors) are together una- 
bl to accommodate half of the women students, and 
probably more than two hundred live in the approved 
ioarding-houses about town. But Mrs. Russell Sage, 
by her recent generous gift of $300,000, has provided 
for a new dormitory for women that will soon enable 
them all to be together. 

(he Cornell campus is situated on the crest of a hill, 
overlooking Ithaca, Cayuga Lake, and the blue hills in 
the distance. It is surrounded by picturesque gorges 
and waterfalls, and is pronounced one of the most 
beautiful in the world. It comprises about five hundred 
acres, and with its fine old trees, velvety lawns, and 
lovely flowers is a delight to the eye. The artistic 







placing of its handsome buildings gives an effect of 
dignity and grace seldom equaled. Sage College 
stands a short distance from the main ~entrance, 


across the driveway from Barnes Hall, the home of 
the Christian Association. It is near Sage Chapel, 























A SUMMER AFTERNOON 


has been accepted at the col- 





lege, she is sent a friendly 











letter by a member of the 
Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, offering to meet 
her should she come alone, 
and enclosing a handbook 
with all needed information 
and rules for freshmen. 
The self-government plan is 
made plain, and in case a 
new student thereafter fails 
to recognize her duties or 
the laws of correet conduct, 
She is quietly waited upon 
by a member of the board, 
who points out the deficien- 
cies. If the girl persists in 
having her own way or in 
disregarding the rules of de- 
portment, after the matter 
has been discussed by the 
whole board she is politely 
informed that she cannot 
remain, however good her 
class-work. 








SAGE COLLEGE, THE HOME SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


the non-sectarian church, and just off the quad- 
rancle. 

s. Barbour, a delightful woman, is the social head 
of the house, while warm-hearted Mrs. Martin, the wife 
of one of the professors, is the adviser to women. To 


* throughout 























LIBRARY TOWER, ILLUMINATED CLOCK, AND CHIMES 


either one can a girl turn for that advice and counsel 
she would ordinarily seek from her mother; this, 
naturally, adds to the home feeling. 

_Self-government, however, is the key to the situa- 
tion. As soon as a girl’s application for admittance 


At Sage Chapel the 
preachership founded by 
Henry Sage provides for the 
ealling of the best men 


SCENE ON THE CAMPUS 


and college songs are rendered. When I stood in the 
portals of Sage College, at six o'clock, listening to the 
sweet strains of the Cornell “ Evening Song,” always 
played at that hour, I felt all the thrills of the most 
enthusiastic freshman! 

Cornell offers one great advantage to women not 
generally known, and obtainable in only one of the 
large women’s colleges. In the State College of Agri- 
culture it gives a four-year course (including certain 
academic work in the arts college) that gives a woman 
the best possible preparation for teaching domestic 
science. The tuition in this course, or any other in the 
College of Agriculture, is free to all pupils of the State 
of New York. 

The living expenses at Cornell are reasonable, and 
conveniently arranged for payment. It is estimated 
that a girl can go through with a degree of comfort 
on a minimum of $450 a year, including tuition. 

As to social life, a girl can have as much as her work 
will permit. There is much good feeling among the 
different classes, and the bewildered freshman is soon 
put at ease with all kinds of receptions, entertainments, 
“ stunts,” and spreads. 

The Cornell men treat the co-eds well, much as has 
been reported to the contrary. The proportion, though, 
is about 4,600 men to 400 women, of which 85 women 
are in the agricultural college. But only the better 
class of men become callers at Sage, where they are 
freely admitted at proper times. They are invited to 








the country, 
regardless of denomination. 
Each delivers an address 
morning and afternoon on 
Sunday, though students 
are free to go where they 
please. At Barnes Hall 
the Christian Association 
holds a _ prayer - meeting 
every Wednesday night, 
and the Christian Science 
Society a testimonial meet- 
ing every Thursday night. 
The magnificent chapel or- 
gan is in the hands of a 
recognized musician and 
composer, while the two 
large choirs of mixed 
voices, alternating at the 
Sunday services, are 
trained by a good choir- 
master. . The music is ex- 
ceptionally good, and is 
made a special feature. 
The library building, at 
one corner of the quadran- 














gle, has an _ impressive 
tower, containing an illu- 
minated clock and a won- 
derful set of chimes. While sacred music is played on 
Sunday, during the week all kinds of popular airs 





THE CORNELL QUADRANGLE 


many of the girls’ affairs, and, in turn, take the young 
women out skating, walking, rowing, and to church. 
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THE ENSUING CATACLYSM 


BY FANNIE MEDBURY PENDLETON 


O, you wouldn’t think 
to see it now that Cy- 
pressville could get so 
stirred up.” It was 
Prudence Case who 
spoke. We were sitting 
on her side porch one 
sunny afternoon, and 
she was hulling straw- 
berries for shorteake. My mind was half 
on what she said and half on the short- 
cake to come, for I knew from delightful 
experience the kind she made. She 
dropped a handful of hulls into the basin 
and went on: 

“ You see, we'd just met in the hall over 
the post-office and organized the Cypress- 
ville Improvement Society and elected Mis’ 
Homer Jewell president when it happened.” 
She lifted one crimson-dyed finger impres- 
sively. “I’ve always said there was a 
providence in it. 

“It was an awful warm evening, and 
we set there fanning ourselves when we 
heard it. I shall never forget Mis’ Homer 
Jewell’s face, if I live to be a hundred. 
She knew and she knew we knew it was 
the boy John Jonas a-singing, and Luke 
Edwards a-mixing in with the awfulest 
trills, and Jimmy Sawyer helping. And 
it wa’n’t no hymn they was a-singing, | 
can tell you. It went like this: 


“*There was an old hen and she had a 
club foot, 

And she made her nest in a mulberry 
root. 

ruffed up her feathers to keep 
herself warm, 
And another little drink wouldn’t do us 

any harm.’ 


She 


* Alice Jewell put her two hands up to 
her face and began te ery. She laid con- 
siderable store by John Jonas, who is her 
twin, and if ever a girl was strong for 
temperance she was. 

* Well, we sat there and nobody made 
a move or said a word. We all of us liked 
Mis’ Homer Jewell and Alice, and John 
Jonas, too, for in most ways he is as 
nice a lad as ever stepped. It was as 
still a time as I ever heard in my life. 
After a spell Mis’ Jewell cleared her 
throat—it seemed to have considerable of 
a lump in it—and says she real earnest 
—like she was in _ prayer-meeting— 
‘Ladies of the Improvement Society, we 
was discussing just now what it was best 
to improve, and it kind of seems to me 
that drinking-fountains and  watering- 
troughs and trimming up the park can 
wait a spell, and that we'd better get 
right down to business nearer home.’ She 
choked a little, and her voice shook some 
as she went on: 

“* Ladies of the Improvement Society, 
there are problems which we, as women, 
are called upon to grapple with, and the 
worst one of the lot seems to me—whether 
we mean husbands or brothers or sons— 
seems to me to be man and his goings-on 
in a decent community.’ 

“*That’s so,’ interrupted Amelia Steb- 
bins, forgetting that Mis’ Jewell had the 
floor, ‘and we’d better begin with this 
problem and see what we can do with it. 
So’—she rose to her feet—‘I move we 
make ourselves over into a secret session, 
and let us just tell right out what fault 
we have to find, and then lay to, all of 
us, and try to right it, if possible.’ 

“ Mis’ Jewell speaks up again quite 
sharp and excited. ‘Yes,’ she says, 
‘there’s a time to keep still and a time 
to talk, and I here declare this to be a 
secret session, and let every woman who 
can’t keep a still tongue in her head to 
the end of her days go out before we begin.’ 


community. 


think I’m 


“Everybody turned around and looked 
at Maria Perkins; but Maria has nerve. 
She just glared back, and never turned a 
hair. 

** Now,’ says Mis’ Jewell, * let’s go right 
around and each one of us tell what she 
wants done to improve the men of this 
You know well enough what 
I want, and what Alice here wants, and I 
safe in saying that Phebe 
Ayers wants the same thing, too.’ 

“ Everybody looked at Phebe, who got 


as red as a beet but had spunk enough to 


nod her head. 


** Mis’ Bamber,’ went on Mis’ Jewell, 


sail in—and I sailed.” Miss Prudence 
paused with a twinkle in her eye. 

“What did you say?” I asked, breath- 
lessly 

“ Well, I didn’t mince matters none. I 
said just what I thought. I called their 
attention to the crowd of men—most all 
of them nice enough in their own homes— 
who spent the day sitting around on bar- 
rels outside of Abijah Moore’s grocery- 
store, blocking up the way and staring at 
all the women who went by. And then 
the row that filled up the chairs in front 
of the hotel, and the long line that went 
in and out of the saloon all day—seem- 
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“HE DIDN'T SAY MUCH, BUT HE LOOKED ELOQUENT” 


‘suppose you tell us what you'd rather 
we'd do.’ 

“* Mis’ Bamber got onto her feet. It was 
a slow process, for she has the rheumatiz 
considerable. She began speaking quite 
deliberate. 

“* Well, I must say the thing that 
bothers me most about Jacob is his hang- 
ing around town so all day. I think, and 
I’ve thought for some time, that a little 
reasonable employment or a little more 
staying to home and ’tending to the wood- 
pile would be a good thing for Jacob 
Bamber. But I’ve lived with him going 
on forty years, and gin him up long ago, 
and if the Improvement Society can do 
anything with Jacob in the improving 
line, I surrender him up cheerfully into 
their hands.’ She sat down in the midst 
of a thick silence. 

“ After that it went around the room. 
All of the women thought the general tone 
of the town ought to be raised; still, they 
didn’t have very clear notions how to go 
about it. But, when it come to me, I, 
not being cumbered with any husband, or 
any hopes of any, felt perfectly free to 


ingly with nothing else to do. ‘It’s just 
such actions on the part of their elders,’ 
I says, ‘that encourage decent boys to go 
round the streets singing about hens and 
mulberry roots; and, before we begin with 
the boys, it seems to me we ought to tackle 
the ancient and hoary sinners who are set- 
ting the bad example.’ 

“ There was a regular babel at this. Mis’ 
Sawyer owned up that she was afraid 
Old Sawyer would get so attached to his 
barrel that he would forget to go home 
at all some day. And Mis’ Tillinghast 
said that if we could keep Joe Tilling- 
hast from being treated—she wasn’t 
afraid of his doing much treating himself 
—she would feel we hadn’t organized in 
vain. And then Mis’ Homer Jewell, who 
is as much a lady as anybody in town, 
and who never raises her voice—she 
doesn’t have to—got onto her feet and 
said she had a plan. 

“She reminded us all that it was a se- 
eret session; and, when it was as still as 
mice, and we’d all promised eternal si- 
lence, she up and told us. When she had 
got through, you could have heard a pin 


- 


drop in that hall." Everybody looked a 
everybody else sort of seared lik: and 
Mis’ Homer Jewell, herself, was as y hite 
as a sheet. But she held her chin up. 

“*Such awful conditions called hie 
strong measures,’ she said, and then <j, 
asked how many would volunteer { 
carry out the plan; and, when I t 
what that plan was, you will wo; 
as I do, now—how any one dared 
unteer. For she had proposed the wful 
est thing. But the ladies of the Improv, 
ment Society rallied around her. anq 
after she had explained the plan :o old 
Mis’ Bamber, who is some deaf, « 
down to business. 

* Mis’ Jewell set right to work a point 
ing committees. We stayed there tj} 
most eleven o’clock, and then wei 
still. Aside from its being a secret, yp 
didn’t feel much like talking. I think yo 
all of us appreciated how soldier- myy 
feel before a battle. Well, I'll l the 
rest just as it happened. 

“When Old Bamber came down t, 
breakfast next morning, there was jobod 
there but Emmy Jane. Old Mis’ | ‘amber 
was gone, and Joe Tillinghast’s w fe wa. 
gone, and Mis’ Homer Jewell, an. Alice. 
and Anne Jenkins, and every last member 
of the Improvement Society. Of ¢-sirse it 
created some surprise; but, as non. of th, 
men knew that anybody else’s wife wax 
gone, he didn’t realize all the aw: ul pos 
sibilities of the situation. 

“Perhaps the most astonished jan in 
town that morning was Abijalh Moore. 
when he came to unlock the groceyy-stor 
It was one of those beautiful June mom 
ings—warm and balmy—and sit'ing on 
every one of the nine barrels in jront oj 
the store was a woman. 

“On Old Bamber’s barrel was Mis’ 
Bamber. She'd brought along her knit 
ting, and she sat there just as if <he was 
sitting in her own rocker with patchwork 
eushions in the south window of her very 
own kitchen. 

“Next to her was Mis’ Sawyer. Mis 
Sawyer is a woman of imagination, and 
she had brought along the awfulest old 
dime novel she had found hid under Jim- 
my’s mattress. It had a real bright yellow 
cover, and on the outside it said in big 
letters, The Deadly Clutch. Mis’ Saw 
yer had forgotten her glasses, and she said 
as how she was more than sorry, for 
she’d never read anything in her life but 
the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Daily Helps. and if she had got to be 
real wicked for the good of the cause and 
the uplifting of humanity, it stood her in 
hand to get just as much fun out of it as 
she could. 

“They posted me on the next barrel. 
next to Abilena Treat, who was enyaged to 
the minister. I could see that Abilena 
was scared. Perhaps she was afraid it 
didn’t behoove a future minister's wife to 
be carrying things with such a high hand. 

“ Mis’ Tillinghast was mending a shirt 
for Joe Tillinghast. It was pretty ragged 
and Mis’ Tillinghast thought 
Old Joe saw it being mended on 
corners—thrust, so to speak, into 
lie eye—he might give her leave, and 
money, to buy him some cloth for new 
ones. Mis’ Tillinghast is smart 

“Phebe Ayers kind of 
against the wall. Phebe is a tin 
thing, and they do say she’s set | 
on John Jonas Jewell, the sam: 
singing that ungodly song about ‘ens. | 
was sorry for her. Alice Jewell w:- cheer 
ing her up. Alice is devoted to 

“But Mis’ Homer Jewell, wi) come 
next, sat on her barrel as if i 
throne and she had on ermine 
vet instead of a clean dotted prit 
anybody is a born lady, neither }arrels. 
nor hens, nor any other trying ircum 
stances can’t change the fact. 1 re Was 
a red spot in either cheek, and ! 
was set considerable firm. 

“ Abijah was certainly surpri- | 
didn’t say much but he looked 
Mis’ Jewell spoke up and says = 
morning, Abijah. These are ~  !) mc 
seats, and it’s such a fine day, w: ‘hough 
we'd have a little outing.’ 

“ Abijah looked queerer than 
his scraggy red mustache began 
like a leaf in a strong wind. |! 
all one expressive glance that t: 
Mis’ Bamber and Mis’ Sawyer 
read The Deadly Clutch, and 
into his store awful quick, a 
down - cellar. There was stran: 
from down-cellar. They come ou 
the cellar windows, and for a ! 
two some of them thought Ab: 
been took with a fit. But I kne\ 
of old, and I wasn’t worried. 
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“It got to be half past seven, and, ex- 
cept Simon Brownell’s youngest boy and 
Ezra Williams, the post-office clerk, and 
Mr. Nate Allen, who kept the Emporium, 
the men hadn’t showed up. We set on 
our barrels and were as uncomfortable as 
nine women could very well be. Abijah 
come out and offered to get us chairs from 
the town hall. He said we could line up 
in battle array in front of the barrels and 
that it would do just as well, besides being 
more what we were used to; but we had 
every one of us made up our minds to be 
mertyrs—and martyrs we were, I can 
te you. 

We could look across to the hotel and 
se. Drucilla Bronson and Cousin Maria 
(ase and several more women in those 
chairs, and Anne Jenkins and Cornelia 
Grant stood on the corner. 

Well, the news must have spread, for 
prtty soon the mem begun to arrive from 
al! sides. Old Bamber made for his bar- 
re). and you ought to have seen him when 
he aw Mis’ Bamber setting there knitting 
a\ay for dear life. 

Morning, Jacob!’ she says; * hadn’t 
you better go fishing or pursue some other 
usiul employment this beautiful day— 
something that will sort of be uplifting 
to the community ?” 

What are you trying to do, Almiry?’ 
ask d Jacob, kind of seared like, as his 
eye traveled down that line of women. 

Playing follow my leader, Jacob,’ 
say: Mis’ Bamber, pertly. ‘Run along 
home, Jaeob.’ 

Nd Joe Tillinghast was approaching. 
It was quite evident that he was bound for 
the next barrel. He is some near-sighted, 
as well as near in other ways: but even 
he couldn’t help seeing Mis’ Tillinghast 
and that old shirt. first he looked sur- 
prised, then some mad. 

Go home, Marthy,’ he ordered Mis’ 
Tillinghast, just as if she was a worm. 

No, says Mis’ Tillinghast, firmly. 
‘No. Joseph, I ain’t been treated yet. I 
was thinking maybe Josh Meadows or 
Jonathan Edwards or Jacob Bamber would 
treat me.’ 

“Joe Tillinghast tried to look at her 
sternly, and somehow we couldn’t help 
laughing. I guess we were kind of hys- 
teriky, and no wonder. Anyway, Old 
Bamber and he moved off over by the 
post-office, where they stood and talked 
real earnest, and made enough motions 
with their hands to set a whole debating 
society up in business for life. And they 
headed off Old Sawyer, when they saw him 
coming, 

“Just then along come young Jimmy 
Sawyer, and, when his ma saw him, she 
called out, ‘Did you ever read The 
Deadly Cluteh, Jimmy? 

“Jimmy gave her one look and then he 
tried to laugh, but his face got as red as 
fire, and he walked along fast. 

“Well, it got along toward dinner-time, 
and we took out our lunch-boxes. There 
were quite a few men on the corners, and 
we could see they looked mighty uneasy. 
Deacon Kilbeck took out his watch. They 
talked together in low tones, then Eb 
Sawyer came across to his wife. 

\in’t you going home, Patience Saw- 
yer? says he. ‘Ain{t you going to quit 
this fool business before your family 
starve?’ 

s’ Sawyer looked up from The 
Deal! Clutch. She had got over to the 
sixt)) chapter, having sent Johnny Ayers 
for hiwr glasses; and she didn’t want to be 


inte: upted, now that she had set her foot 
' 





their best. 


to the downward path. She held her fin- 
ger and looked up at Old Sawyer real 
cross. 

“* Did you ever know my pantry to be 
empty, Eb Sawyer?’ she snapped. ‘Go 
on home. You can’t have none of my 
lunch. This ain’t your picnic.’ 

“If you knew Patience Sawyer as well 
as we did, you would realize how strange 
such goings-on was. I fairly jumped, and 
so did Eb. He looked at Mis’ Sawyer, 
who had already plunged into the sixth 
chapter, and just then Ezra Peedick come 
along and led him away. If it hadn't 
been for Ezra, he might have been stand- 
ing there yet; he acted sort of dazed. You 
see, he was used to doing all the snapping 
in that family. 

“We didn’t any of us have much appe- 
tite, but we choked down our lunch, 
though I saw Mis’ Hemer Jewell slip a 
couple of sandwiches down behind her 
barrel. You see, the worst was yet to 
come. It happened about three o'clock. 

“Anne Jenkins rose from her chair on 
the hotel porch and came down the street. 
She was joined by Amanda Bronson; and, 
when they crossed, I got up, and so did 
Mis’ Tillinghast and Mis’ Homer Jewell 
and Alice and Phebe. We felt solemn, 
for we were about to do the awfulest 
thing. I, for one, felt as if | were march- 
ing up to the cannon’s mouth. 

“We made a long line—Anne Jenkins 
in the lead—while the men watched out 
of the store doors and windows. Anne 
gave the word, and we filed like them I- 
talians over to the saloon and went in 
and ordered sody-water or ginger-ale. 

“The bartender couldn’t seem to get 
over his surprise. He stared at Mis’ Tilling- 
hast as she stood there in her quiet dress 
and with her beautiful gray hair parted 
under her neat black bonnet, and he says 
just as though he thought he was hav- 
ing a bad dream, ‘ Ma’am!’ 

“Then he sort of came to and handed 
out the sody-water, but he couldn’t seem to 
take his eves off Mis’ Tillinghast, and he 
come to the door and looked after her 
when we went down the street. 

“ Just as -we come out, we walked right 
into the faces of John Jonas Jewell and 
Luke Edwards, and they stopped as if 
they had been shot. They had been over 
to Tewksbury with a load of feed and had 
just got home; and when John Jonas 
saw us—especially his mother and sister 
and Phebe Ayers—coming out of that 
saloon, he looked awful; and Luke Ed 
wards’s eyes stuck out so far you could have 
hung up your sunbonnet on ‘em. Mis’ 
Jewell never looked at John Jonas, but 
Phebe got dreadful white and I sort of 
took hold of her arm. I was afraid the 
child would faint right there on the street. 
We went straight back to the barrels, and, 
hard as they were, they seemed a haven 
of rest after that other place. 

“Mis’ Bamber had stopped knitting 
and was watching us kind of scared. | 
guess she expected to have to pick us 
out of the gutter. Mis’ Jewell looked like 
a ghost, but she held her head higher 
than ever. We could see John Jonas and 
Luke Edwards and Jimmy Sawyer over 


and Phebe and Maria 
off them barrels and begun to sing: 
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by the harness- shop. We were tired to 
death, and heart-sick, and we wished we 
were dead. 

“ Just then Abijah come out. ‘ Ladies, 
he says, ‘I’m on your side, and if it will 
do any good, I'll clear away them barrels 
after you get through with them, and if 
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“It went to the tune of ‘ Turkey in the 


Straw.” Phebe has a good voice, and it 
carried. She had nerved herself up, and 


she sung like a bird. 
“The minute before there had been a 
considerable number of men in sight, but 


somehow they seemed to melt. John Jonas 

















“JOHN JONAS A-SINGING, LUKE EDWARDS 


there is anything else you can think of, 
I'll do it, by jing.’ 


faint 
Jonas. 


“ Mis’ Jewell thanked him in a 


voice. She was watching John 


All of a sudden we nerved ourselves to a 
supreme effort. 


The time had come. 
“Then Mis’ Homer Jewell and Alice 
Edwards rose up 


‘There was an old hen and she had a 
club foot, 

And she made her nest in a mulberry 

root. 

She ruffled up her feathers to keep her 
self warm, 

And another little drink 
us any harm.’ 


wouldn't do 








TO THE GUEST 


AT MEAT 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


@ Srr down at the table, friend, and be certain that 
we are happy to have you with us. 

@ We can assure you that you have been invited for 
refreshment and not by compunction, for joy. 
and not for worldly reasons. 

@ Give us yourself in greeting, in return for our 
most hearty welcome. 


@ We make no apologies for what may be on the 
table nor for those others who may be gath- 
ered around it. We are content that you take 
us on our own merits as they may seem to vou. 

@ Nor do we fear criticism, for criticism can never 
permanently hurt those who strive to offer 


@ We shall not explain ourselves, for we are sure \ 
that we shall be understood by our own. 


@ If you are at one with us 
and our hearts 
hands. 


@ If you are not at one with us, you are loosed from 


all holds and obligations. 


be sought save in friendliness. 


@ But, friend, this home is holy, as holy as your 
own home, and to enter a home is to stand 
of souls with a key in 


on the threshold 
hand. 


@ Enter gently, friend, joyfully, and in love. 


we are glad to see vou. 


must follow 


A-MIXING IN, JIMMY SAWYER HELPING” 


got as red as fire, and Jimmy Sawyer tried 
to grin, but couldn't, and all of a sudden 
they turned and went into the 
store. 

“ As the last strains of that awful hen 


drug 


song died away Phebe begun to ery, and 
we all wanted to do the same. 

“In a minute we see John Jonas Jewell 
and Luke Edwards and Jimmy 


coming across the street with a big tray 


Sawyer 
of ice-cream sodas. And if you've evel 
sat on barrels all day with the hot sun 
to your face and nerved yourself up to 
be wickeder than an all-merciful providence 
ever intended you to be, you'll know how 
good them sodas looked to us women. 

“ The boys looked queer, and John Jonas 
stepped up in front of his mother and 
Alice and Phebe. 

* Ladies,’ he said, solemn like, * it’s ow 
treat. We've decided that this sort of 
thing is good enough for us 
and you won't 
hens.’ 


hereafter, 


hear any more about 


“Then his mother begun to ery real 
soft, but Phebe just looked at him witi: 


shining eyes, and he looked back at her 
I knew we hadn’t suffered in vain 


we belong to you, 
our extended 


We do not wish tu 


For 
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COSTUMES FOR COOL DAYS 


COAT SUITS HAVE WAISTS THAT MATCH, AND ALSO LACE BLOUSES, 
WHICH ARE COMING INTO FAVOR AGAIN 
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HE summer outfit is a much more difficult 
problem than the winter one for the woman 
of moderate means because of our variable 
climate. It is a necessity to be prepared 
for tropical heat, yet there are also many 
days and often weeks when unlined sum- 
mer frocks are perfectly useless, and 
when a light-weight silk or woollen 
gown is essential to comfort. 
At the summer watering - places, 
for instance, will be seen this 
year silk, satin, light-weight 
serge, and that beautiful ma- 
terial drap de soie or silk-fin- 
ished cloth, on all days when 
the weather is cool. 
Gowns of liberty satin are 
practical as well as effective, 
and quite as many colored as 
black ones are made, while the 
same can be said of the soft- 
tinished taffeta silks. Many of 
these gowns have jackets to 
match, but there is always a 
waist to match the skirt, fash- 
ioned in such manner that the 
appearance is given of a one- 
piece gown. ‘This style is perfcet- 
ly possible on warm days as well 
as cool, for yoke and sleeves may be 
of transparent material. 
Extremely practical, also, are the 
coat-and-skirt costumes for cool days. In 
plain color, with trimmings of striped 
black and white, there is quite a new model with 
which is worn a lace waist of white over the color 
of the gown. It is of filet and Irish lace com- 
bined. It is not necessary that real lace be used 
to carry out the model satisfactorily, for there 


YELLOW STRAW HAT WITH VELVET FACING 








never was a time when so many effective imita- 
tion laces could be bought at such low prices. A 
white light-weight serge costume made on elabo- 
rate lines, and worn with a white lace 
waist, is quite smart enough for. any oc- 
casion in summer. It is always effective 
at a summer watering-place, and can 
be evolved at a most satisfactorily 
small expenditure. Also, it is 
well to realize that almost any 
good model for a cloth costume 
on the more elaborate order 
ean be carried out equally 

well in pongee or taffeta. 

An endless variety may be 
obtained this season by the 
different waists. The lace 
waist just described, made of 
two kinds of lace, a chiffon 
and lace waist, and the satin 
and lace bodices—these, in 
white, indieate a revival of 
the elaborate separate waist 
that proved so popular and so 
practical a few years ago, but 
the fashion is not considered 

smart excepting with the more 

elaborate coat-and-skirt models. 

For every-day wear with the sim- 

pler costumes, the waist to match 

the skirt in color is the correct style. 

The clever woman has discovered 

that she does not require an endless num- 

ber of gowns to be well dressed. One 

smart costume with two or three effective waists 

will serve many purposes. 

The fashion of the velvet-faced hat brim is 

most popular and most generally becoming—a 
yellow straw faced with black velvet. 
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THIN, COOL MATERIALS, SUCH AS COTTON VOILE, MARQUISETTE AND 
LAWN, ARE MADE UP OVER SHEER LININGS 





TOWN AND COUNTRY GOWNS 











































IDSUMMER in this country, with its long- 
continued spells of exhaustive heat, is a 
totally different proposition from summer 
in France, England, or Switzerland. There 
one must be prepared, it is true, for occa- 
sional unpleasantly hot days, but woollen 
and silk gowns are as much worn as 
the thinner frocks of lawn and 
linen. Our summer climate is usu- , 
ally hot, and American women 
have at last learned to plan their 
outfit with this idea in mind. 
For town use very thin silk 
gowns are provided, made 
upon foundations of lawn 
rather than on taffeta, while 
cotton voile is made up over 
the sheerest linings for coun- 
try as well as city wear. The 
summer outdoor costumes de- 
signed for the American 
woman are not made on the 
solid silk foundations that 
are to be noticed in all French 
models. The sheer lingerie 
frocks of batiste and lawn are 
worn over well-fitted princess 
slips of India silk rather than 
taffeta. 

Cotton voile has a deliciously 
cool texture, and since it washes as 
readily as any other cotton fabric it 
is strongly recommended for every kind of 
morning and afternoon dress for warm 
weather. If the constant wearing of white gowns 
makes too large an item upon the laundry list 
there are to be had many extremely pretty pat- 
terns in striped and bordered voiles of service- 
able dark shades which do not look hot because 





















or lawn. 








striped pattern. 









WHITE HAT WITH MOUSSELINE FRILLS AND ROSES 
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BLUE LIBERTY SATIN AFTERNOON 


the material itself is so light and cool. 
and white stripes, with a border of polka dots, 
made up with a girdle of black velvet, a touch 
of black velvet at the end of the sleeves 
and perhaps a few knots of the velvet 
upon the skirt, this material will be ex- 
cellent for the sort of dress that is 
needed to wear for trips in and out 
of town on the necessary shopping 
tours which include luncheon at 
fashionable restaurant. 

Gauze, 





















FROCK WITH LACE YOKE 








In black 


marquisette, gingham, 


and, in fact, every fashionable 


weave, is considered smart- 
er this year in stripes than 
figured, dotted, or any fancy 


designs. Unquestionably 
stripes give slender lines, but 
they must be used with judg- 
ment and the width must be 
governed primarily by the 
height of the wearer. A 
short woman should never 
adopt a wide-stripe pattern, 
and a young girl must remem- 
ber that a with wide 
stripes will add many years 


gown 


to her appearance. 

Many of the sheer materials, 
such as voile, gauze, marquisette, 
and batiste, are being made in plain 
colors over foundations of striped silk 
Often, again, materials of plain 
color are trimmed on both waist and skirt 
with bands of their own texture in a conspicuous 
In some cases an elaborately 
hand-embroidered batiste frock will show revers 
on the waist and a deep border on the skirt of 
a narrow striped lawn in white and a color. 
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MIDSUMMER ' AFTERNOON GOWNS 


HEAVY LACES, SUCH AS CLUNY AND FILET, AND ENGLISH EYELET EMBROIDERY 
ARE MUCH USED ON THE MUSLIN AND COTTON VOILE GOWNS 
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OR midsummer there is never anything 
prettier than a white gown, and this year 
an endless variety is possible. The linings 
may be of another color or color is in- 
troduced by combining two materials or 
by having a colored belt and band around 
the foot of the skirt. Marquisette 
is extremely fashionable, and is an ex- 
cellent material to choose, for, while 
transparent and cool in appearance, it 
wears well. There are many different 
varieties of marquisette—plain, fig- 
ured, and beaded, which last is the 
newest of all. 
A fascinating gown of this beaded 
marquisette is made up over a light 
rose - pink satin. There is a band of 
the satin around the foot of the skirt 
and a pink satin girdle which gives a 
deeper tone of color than when the 
same satin shows under the marqui- 
sette. 
The heavier laces and English eyelet 
embroidery are most fashionable this 
year, the heavy Cluny and filet being 
especially favored. There are many dif- 
ferent ways in which the lace is put on. 
The band around the skirt is one style, the long 
straight bands from the shoulder to the very 
hem of the skirt is another. The one which will 
give the most becoming lines is chosen always. 
The fine qualities of lawn as well as the 
voiles (cotton or silk) are considered smart this 
year. A charming combination is seen in one 


TRIMMINGS 


model gown of a fine hair stripe of black and 
white or blue and white combined with an elab- 
orate robe of English embroidery. There is a 
bolero of the embroidery, and the entire 
skirt under the tunic overskirt is also of 
the open- work. This would be, if copied 
exactly, quite too expensive a model 
for the majority of women to attempt, 
but it can be greatly modified with- 
out losing its effectiveness. There 
need be only a band of the embroid- 
ery around the skirt about two inches 
above the hem. The bolero or Eton 
jacket can be of plain material, with 
the collar only of the embroidery, or 
the gown may be made of two kinds of 
lawn, plain and striped, omitting al- 
together the embroidery on the skirt, 
and using it only for the collar and 
euffs. 

White marquisette—and it is by 
no means essential to use an expen- 
sive quality—makes very charming 
summer gowns. There are also effect- 

ive gowns made in colored materials of 

all kinds that are transparent enough to 

carry out the original idea, and often a 
colored gown is more useful than a white 
one. A fascinating model that looks very ex- 
pensive but may be copied at comparatively 
small cost is in pale blue voile trimmed with 
bands of heavy lace. For this lace a less expen- 
sive quality or plain satin bands can be sub- 
stituted. Across the bust is a band of satin. 
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WHITE BEADED MARQUISETTE OVER PINK 


STRIPED LAWN OVER EYELET EMBROIDERY 


BLUE MARQUISETTE AND WHITE LACE OVER WHITE 
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LINEN AND LAWN GOWNS 


COLORED LAWNS, COTTONS, AND EMBROIDERED AND BRAIDED LINENS 
ARE COMBINED WITH WHITE IN MOST ATTRACTIVE EFFECTS 
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plain blue. In the pattern robes, which often can 

be bought at surprisingly low cost, there are 

many good colorings and excellent designs 
especially well adapted to this fashion. 

The woman of refined taste is reveling 
this summer in the lawns with a fine hair 

stripe, in black and white, or in any 

color with white. These lawns trimmed 

with the English eyelet work are 
charming, and, while any amount of 
the embroidery can be used, the 
amount can be regulated by the 
amount of money one can afford to 
spend. For instance, as is said else 
where, the band around the skirt is 
sufficient to make the frock look 
smart. 

Linen is one of the most popular 
materials at the present moment, and 
a remarkable number of linen gowns 
may be included in one trousseau 
without any two being alike. The 
cheapest possible gown can be made 
of linen, and in spite of its being cheap it 
may be distinctly smart. An absolutely 
plain skirt, a waist in surplice folds, a 
little low at the throat, with a yoke of em- 
hroidery and cuffs to match, with a leather or 
satin belt, will attract admiration anywhere. 


ASH materials of all kinds are extremely 
W popular this summer, and there are many 

new models for lawn, linen, batiste, mus- 
lin, and all the other fabries that really 
can be laundered. Many of the models for 
wash fabrics, however, are quite beyond 
the powers of the ordinary laundress, 
but, on the other hand, if made of dark- 
er colors, they do not require to be 
laundered often, and dry cleaning 
will make them as good as new. Made 
on the more elaborate designs, these 
gowns are quite as suitable for any 
entertainment as are silk or satin 
ones. Consequently they do not re- 
ceive the same amount of hard wear 
as what are ordinarily known as 
“wash frocks.” 

Embroidery plays an_ important 
part in the fashions of this year. 
First and foremost is the English 
eyelet embroidery, which is effective 
and smart. 

There are many different grades 
of it as regards expense, and any woman 
who is clever at embroidery can make 
what she wants in the way of 
trimming. It is also an embroidery in which 
imitation of the best quality is marvelously like 
the real. There are also many colored embroid- 
eries on white. These are woven on the order with lace medallions or, still newer, the plain 
of all-over lace. A fascinating little frock is of linen with soutache braiding and appliqué of 
white with blue embroidery and combined with LINEN OR PONGEE BLOUSE TO MATCH A SUIT embroidery or with crochet motifs. 


Then there can be a gown of embroidered linen 
































BLUE EMBROIDERY ON WHITE, WITH BLUE TRIMMINGS BLUE AND WHITE STRIPED LAWN DULL BLUE LINEN WITH CROCHET MOTIFS 
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FOUR RATHER EXTREME 


ROYAL 

BLUE ‘STRAW & 

PWITH-CLIPPED § 
BLACK: PLUMES 
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BLUE-FEATHER-BAND™ 


VEN at the very height of the vogue of the small, 
close-fitting hats and bonnet shapes, a certain few 
well-dressed women, who cannot wear these ex- 
tremely small hats, were looking about for the less- 
trying shapes, with uprolling and sharply upturned 
brim. It is generally conceded that women who win 
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for themselves the repu- 
tation of invariably 
being well dressed, never 
sacrifice becomingness 
and individuality to 
mere fashion. 

Among the most pop- 
ular shapes of the year 
is the uprolling brim 
hat called the Tyrolean. 
It has a conical shaped 
crown and a brim that 

rolls up and around, 
and turns up abruptly either at the 
front, the side, or at the back. 

Some of these shapes have a con- 
cave droop to the brim, near the 
crown, rolling upward at the edge. 
These should be worn well down on 
the head, to give them the really 
smart appearance intended by their 
original designers, and, provided the 
shape is a chic one and is worn in 
this way, the trimming itself is really 
the least important item of all. 

The Tyrolean shape is capable of all 
sorts of variation in the trimming 
effects as well as in contour. In many 
instances the brim is made wider on 
one side or wider at intervals in two 

or three places, giving the edge a becoming undulat- 
ing line. Among the smartest shapes is the rather 
small hat with abruptly uprolling brim at the left 
side, and medium-high crown. On the right side the 
brim slopes downward, so that only half the face is 
visible from that side. 
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FINE BLACK STRAW WITH | 
N\ BLUE STRAW BORDER | 


A most effective hat on this order is 
developed in black Tagal, the under- 
brim faced to within an inch of the eye 
with black satin. The top of the hat is en- 
tirely covered with black feathers adjusted 
so as to droop toward the front and ‘hie 
right side. 

There is quite a decided preference for 
ribbon trimming on the simpler hats oi a 
semi-dressy nature, especially in the fancy 
black and white striped effects combined 
with emerald green, king’s blue, black, and 
coral. Huge bows of t.iese striped ribbons, 
combined with one of the strong, plain 
shades, are placed across the back of thie 
hat or straight across the top of the crown. 

Large bows, with short and long los, 
are placed at the front of the crown on ‘he 
bonnet shapes. The long loops are wired, 
and slant obliquely toward the back. Vel- 
vet ribbon is also a popular trimming, 
especially when combined with roses. 

A charmingly simple hat of black hemp 
in the Tyrolean shape, with underbrim of 
Alice-blue straw, has a large flat bow otf 
Alice-blue velvet placed flatly across the 
crown, extending from one edge of the brim to thie 
other. On each edge of the bow is a row of old-rose 
and pink roses of medium size, these also exten: ing 
entirely across the hat. 

In spite of rumors to the contrary, this is a seaso of 
ostrich plumes and fancy ostrich feathers. Many of tlie 
smartest hats are trimmed with fancy ostrich bards 
and feathers made up in the form of two long, straizht 
quills. In some instances the ostrich bands are s)\\it. 
and used as a finish for the edge of the brim on th 
the upper and lower sides. Emerald green, coral, royal 
blue, purple and white are among the modish slices 
for these garnitures. 

These fancy feathers are really rather inexpensive 
as compared with the cost of the uncurled French tips 
and plumes which, though very ultra, are almost ))r0- 
hibitive in price to the average pocket-book. 

Among the best colors for the straw shape is b!ick. 
It is a reigning favorite this season, especially as 2") 
of the fashionable strong colors, and the black «nd 
white trimmings, look well against such a background. 
The hat of all white straw is almost equally pop '!ar. 
probably for the same reason. These white (|: 
trimmed with coral, royal blue, or purple plume-. 0' 
faced with black and trimmed with huge black and 
white messaline bows, are among the smartest m ‘els 
of the season. 

A very wide scope is permitted by fashion’s edicts 
the adjustment of plumes this year. On one 0! the 
rather large white hats with a slight up-roll at the edge 
of the front brim the large black French plume: @ré 
attached at the right side of the crown. One «! the 
longer plumes extends directly across the hat toward 
the left side, and three shorter plumes with full <'00P 
ing tips, bunched together, stem to stem, stand upright 
at the right side. 














FOUR HATS FROM PARIS 
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| BLACK STRAW WITH 
) TIGHT BUNCH of ROSES 
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UCH has been written and 

said about the smart, close- 

fitting turbans and small, 
high-erowned hats which reigned su- 
preme in the world feminine during 
the early spring days. As was an- 
ticipated, however, the direct rays 
of the summer sun, with their peril 
both to the complexion and the eye- 
sight, have been the strongest possible 
argument in favor of the large picture- 
hats with sloping or uprolled brim, and 
the Empire bonnet shapes that have come 
into such popular favor of late. The 
small, brimless hat belongs essentially to 
spring, though, of course, it is indispensable for 
motoring, steamer wear, and travel during the 
summer season. 

\mong the best of the rather small shapes are the 
Napoleonic effects, banked high with flowers or feath- 
ers inside the upturned brim. The close helmet shapes, 
trimmed with dashing wings and smart velvet bows, 
and the becoming small, round hats with high conical 
crowns and upturned brims, are also very good. These 
small hats lend themselves readily to plume trimming, 
av bands of ostrich feathers in one of the strong 
ney shades—preferably emerald green or the fashion- 
alle coral or royal blue—give a very simple hat a de- 
ci edly smart touch. 


(wo distinct variations of the helmet shape are seen.- 


One, a brimless model, partakes of the nature of a 
twban. It is set well down on the head, is of medium 
sive, and has the melon-shaped crown elongated from 


fr ut to back, pressed in a ridge along the top. 

he other helmet shape has the down-sloping, nar- 
row brim, pressed to form a peak in the center front, 
aud a high erown sloping toward the back. These hats 
are trimmed with wide bands of the fashionable new 
bead trimming, with smart velvet*bows lined with a 
citrasting shade of messaline, large wings, or plumes. 
Most of the trimming is adjusted so as to slope toward 
the back. The Victoria poke shapes and Empire hats 
are particularly smart with the flowers or ribbon trim- 
ming massed high at the back. 

ith so many attractive small shapes to choose 
from, almost every one yielded to the temptation to 
pirchase her suit hats early in the spring, leaving the 
choosing of the larger hats for formal wear until later. 
T\o distinetly different types of dressy large hats are 
reilly a necessity to well-dressed women, one of. which 
should be decidedly smart in type, appropriate for wear 
at a luncheon or afternoon tea with either an elaborate 
suit and waist or a messaline or chiffon frock, and the 
other should be essentially picturesque and becoming, 
lor wear with a lingerie gown of marquisette during 
the warm midsummer days. 

No shape is really smarter this year than the hat 
with a broad conical crown, slightly higher than last 
year, and a brim with a downward slant and upward 
curve at the edge, or just across the front. Black 


















BROAD CHIP 
HAT WITH 
m NARROW SATIN 
; FACING 





















































hats are pre-eminently 
fashionable this year, 
whether the straw be 
hemp, chip, Milan, or 
‘Tagal. A facing of 
black satin on the under- 
brim adds a touch of 
richness to the hat. 

Among the best of the 
picturesque types is the 
large, round hat with 
broad, high, conical 
crown, and a four or six 
inch down-sloping brim. 
In many instances the 
underbrim is faced with 
velvet, chiffon, or satin in black 
or a color that harmonizes with 
the flower trimming. The Empire 
bonnet shape in its many attrac- 
tive variations would also classify 
under the heading of the pictur- 
esque. These bewitching little hats, 
with narrow, close brims outlining 
the face, and high crowns, are in- 
describably becoming to the rather 
long, narrow face with pointed 
chin. Roses in wreaths about the 
crown, and piled high in the back 
are popular as trimming for these 
shapes, dividing the honors with 
ribbon trimming put on plainly 
across the front and ending in 
long-looped full bows standing upright across the back, Flowers are much in evidence everywhere. In fact, 
or attached to the front of the crown and sloping they are being used in greater profusion as the season 
upward toward the back. Many of the new shapes are advances. Full-petaled linen roses, so huge that four 
made of fine hemp or fine Milan in black, white, coral or five are ample trimming for the largest picture-hat, 
and pink, smoke gray, and greenish tan. are used in all sorts of unnatural shades. 
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THE URGENT NEED 
Sue (flattering with eyes and voice): Arthur dear, 
I find that we still need a few things to make our 
little household more serviceable. 
He: What one thing, perhaps? 
Sue: Well, for instance, we need a new hat for me. 





ALL TOGETHER: Ou! I'M GOING TO VOTE FOR HIM. 
THE EGOTIST 
“Tuinks he’s in the same class with Abraham Lin- 
coln, does he?” 
“Yes, and confidently expects a promotion.” 


THE IDEAL COMBINATION 
Is their restaurant well patronized? 
yes! They have meals with 


BAKER: 
BARKER: Oh 
music. 


their 





GRACLOUS 
“How did Maria Suf- 
fragette catch that awful 
cold?” 
“ Throwing off her yoke.” 


NEXT IN LINE 

“ Excuse me, mum, fer 
keepin’ youse waitin’,’ 
said the butcher. ‘“ That 
was a very important cus- 
tomer—Mrs._ Bullion’s 
cook.” 

“Why, certainly,” said 
the modestly dressed lady 
who had stopped in to 
order some chops for a 
sick seamstress, “I am 
only Mrs. Bullion.” 


ee ae 
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HER REASON 

First Litrte SuBURBAN 
GirL: Why does your fa- 
ther go to town every day? 

Second Litrtte Susur- 
BAN GIRL: To make 
enough money to sleep out 
here at night. 


FAR, FAR AWAY 

KNICKER: Is she very 
distant to you? 

Bocker: As distant as 








a commuter’s home from 
the station. 
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DURING THE GROWING SEASON YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD BE CAUTIONED AGAINST STAYING 


DEFINED 
CHOLLIE: Say, old man, what’s this nostalgia they 
talk about, anyway? 
Atey: Is’s the feeling that you have, deah boy, 
when you’re not in your automobile. 


THE MODERN BABY’S LAMENT 
WHAT MATTER IF I ROAR? 
THEY FED ME JUST AT THREE O'CLOCK, AND NOW ‘IT’S HALF PAST FOUR. 


OH, WHAT’S THE USE OF BAWLING? 





TOO LONG IN ONE PLACE 


A FIXTURE 


Mistress: Are you sure you'll with us, 
Bridget? 
Cook (on her hundredth job): Faith an’ I will. 


Don’t yez suppose I know an aisy mark whin I see wan? 


stay 


THEIR DEBATE 


Cook and I had 
to - day, 


Wire: 
a disagreement 
and she has left. 

Huspanp: What was it 
all about? 

Wire: The proper way 
to cook lobster in case you 
ever earned money enough 
to buy any. 


A SLIDING SCALE 

AUNTIE: Well, Doro- 
thy lass, where do you sit 
now in your class? 

Dorotuy: At the head. 

Auntie: What! Head? 
Only day before yesterday 
you were at the foot! 

Dorotrny: Yes, the 
others have all gone into 
another class. 


“Now WE’LL HAVE SOME SALT-WATER BATHING.” 


WITH EMPHASIS 
Mistress (hastily sticking a finger into either ear) 
Kittie, for Heaven’s sake! what does that frightfu! 
noise and profanity in the kitchen mean? 
Kittie: Qh, that’s nothin’, ma’am! It’s on’y coo! 
rejectin’ a propos’] av marrij from the ashman! 


HER TACT 
Howarp: Did she refuse you, old man? 
Cowarp: Well, in a delicate, indirect way. 5! 
told me she never wanted anything she could ¢ 
easily. 

















(When his wife and family are away.) 
1T! | WONDER WHERE THEY KEEP THE SUGAR?” 


AN EVEN THING 

Mistress: Bridget, how long would you stay w! 
me if I couldn’t pay you? 

Mar: As long as you'd keep me if I couldn’t co.’ 
mum. 

THE PERIOD 
Sretta: How long have they been married? 
BELLA: They have just celebrated their silver co 


A GOOD ONE 
Proressor: Give the class an instance of an ol) 
lete expression. 
BLASE Boston Girt: Er—looking pleased. 
AT THE PRESENT TIME 
Frost: They say Brown’s income is $5,000 a ye’™ 
Snow: Yes, and $6,000 of it goes for living “ 
penses every twelve months. 
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JULY-DAY LUNCHEONS 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 






































HILE July-day sug- 
gests all manner of 
entertainment in _ its 
celebrations for the 
young people, there are 
fewer amusements for 
those who have out- 
grown these national 
joys. A luncheon or 
little dinner party, where the sentiment 
of the day has been successfully carried 
out, offers a charming medium in which 
one may show her patriotism without too 
much rejuvenating. 

Such a luncheon would be most enjoy- 
able served out-of-doors, if there is a 
good place for it, with a little display of 
fireworks at the close of the evening, or, 
if there is not a garden or desirable porch, 
the medium-sized dining-room may be 
made most attractive with the aid of a few 
palms, ferns, and flags. 

For the house celebration, decorate the 
walls of your dining-room with red, white, 
and blue bunting, or crépe paper in these 
colors would do. Cover the table with a 
white damask cloth, and round the outer 
edge of this, and in the four corners tack 
small flags. Or, it may be banded with the 
crépe paper in the flag design. For the 
appropriate little centerpiece, cut two 
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This will hold them firmly 
in place. 

With this centerpiece 
there should be four white 
eandles in glass or brass 
sticks, with flag-decorated 
shades, one in each corner of 
the table; several Japanese 
lanterns in the flag colors 
suspended from the ceiling 
would be especially attrac- 
tive. The guest-cards should 
be white with tiny flags in 
the corners, and the favors 
may be small drum-shaped 
boxes filled with bonbons. 

To complete this effectual 














little celebration, since there 
ean be no fireworks, there 
might be a short patriotic 
speech by the orator of the 
party, or a few appropriate recitations 
by one or more of the guests, and some 
national hymns sung. 
As for the menu, this, too, may have a 
touch of patriotism about it, as: 
Washington coupe. 
Bouillon a l’Américaine. 
Radishes; pickles. 
Lobster cutlets with stars of cucumber; 
watercress. 




















THE TABLE SET FOR AN INDEPENDENCE DAY LUNCHEON 


\merican shields about six inches each 
way, from heavy cardboard, and cover 
smoothly with the stripes; attach one of 
these to the top of a short, narrow strip 
of wood; then arrange six small flags, 
three on each side, and fasten at the back 
of the shield; bring down the loose cor- 
uer Of the upper and lower ones, and 
iasten also. Place the second shield over 
the baek of the first, and secure neatly 
nd firmly with strips of narrow flag rib- 
bon; drape a flag near the base on either 
side, and surmount the shields with a 
small papier-maché eagle; this can be 
bought for a few cents at any favor-store. 
in the center of the table on a mat of ferns 
‘lace a low bowl or basin filled with moist 


Virginia fried chicken; pease in star cases. 
Creamed new potatoes. 

Camp salad; celebration sandwiches. 
Mount Vernon mousse; little Dutch cakes. 
Independence punch. 

The first course is a dainty cocktail, 
made from one quart of ripe red cherries. 
Wash, stone, and thoroughly chill them; 
put them into star cases or cocktail glass- 
es, and cover them with a 


CANNON-CRACKER CROQUETTES 


If the weather is very hot one might 
prefer a cold-meat course. In this case the 
chicken may be prepared, the day before 
it is needed, in this way: clean and cut up 
two young fowls, and cover with cold 
water, adding a little chopped carrot, 
onion, and celery, with one bay leaf, three 
whole cloves, six peppercorns, and one ta- 
blespoonful of salt. Heat, and cook slowly 
until very tender; then remove the meat; 
take out the bones and chop. Reduce the 
stock to one pint, and cool it; then skim 
off the fat; reheat, and strain over one 
teaspoonful of dissolved gelatine. Season 
with a little pepper and a few drops of 
onion juice, and add the chopped meat. 
Pack in a plain mould, and chill. Serve 
thinly sliced, garnished with parsley or 
cress, 

The salad is simply two large cream 
cheeses seasoned with salt and white pep- 
per, moistened with a little cream, and 
shaped in the form of small tents. Ar- 
range them on a flat dish with crisp let- 
tuce. French dressing should be poured 
over them, and each ornamented with a 
tiny flag. For the sandwiches, cut slices 
from a fresh loaf of white bread, a little 
thicker than for ordinary sandwiches, and 
remove the crust. Beat into one cupful of 
stiff mayonnaise one-half cupful of minced 
pimento; add a speck of salt, and spread 
the slices evenly with the mixture; then 
roll each separately and tie with narrow 
ribbon or fasten with wooden toothpicks. 
Insert in one end of each sandwich a thin 
strip of pimento, and they will resemble 
firecrackers. 

The dessert is a plain vanilla mousse, 
turned into an ice-cream mould which has 
the inside lined with halves of luscious 
blue plums; their blue skins next the 
mould, and chilled until firm. ‘The punch 
is one quart of strong lemonade, two cup- 
fuls of strong tea infusion, two cupfuls 
of strawberry juice, one cupful of orange 
juice, and one cupful of grated pineapple. 
Sweeten this with two cupfuls of sugar; 
then strain and serve from a punch-bowl 





mixture of one teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, one table- 
spoonful of orange juice, one 
tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar, and one teaspoonful 
of sherry. The soup is a 
clear beef bouillon, delicate- 

ly seasoned, with a 








little Madeira add- 
ed. It may be 
served either hot 














or cold. 

For the fish 
course, mix a little 
salt, a speck of cayenne, one ta- 
blespoonful of lemon juice, a& 
little mineed parsley, and two 
drops of onion juice, with one 
and one-half cupfuls of white 
sauce; then add two cupfuls of 
chopped lobster meat and the 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Shape 
the mixture into cutlets; egg, 








sand, and conceal this with green leaves 
and flowers; then push the staff on which 
the flags, ete., are attached down into it. 








crumb, and fry in deep fat; then 
drain on soft paper, and arrange 
around a mound of watercress. 
Garnish each cutlet with stars cut from 
crisped cucumbers, and serve them with 4 
rich cream sauce, flavored with lemon. 


CELEBRATION SANDWICHES 


in which has been placed a large piece of 
ice, one cupful of maraschino cherries, 
and three oranges thinly sliced. 

If fresh lobster is not obtainable substi- 
tute cannon-racker croquettes. To a cup- 
ful of salmon, drained and picked fine, add 
six soda-crackers rolled fine, a tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, three eggs, and suffi- 
cient sweet milk to make the proper con- 
sistency. Season to taste, shape like can- 
non crackers, and fry in deep fat after 
rolling them in egg and cracker crumbs. 
Insert a “ fuse” of radish or celery in the 
end of each croquette, and garnish with 
Jettuce and lemon. 


























Wants 
Brainy Men 


“Brains” are always in de- 
mand and are paid a “pre- 
mium™ because brainy men 
do things. 


Brains wear out as certainly 
as the body if not properly 
nourished. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a true Brain and Body food. 
It nourishes and strengthens 
the nerve centres—feeds the 
nerve cells, 


Daily wear and tear is re- 
placed by the natural food 
elements stored by nature in 


the Wheat and Barley of 
which Grape-Nuts is made. 


Grape-Nuts food does 
much to keep one night for 
business or frolic. 


“There's a Reason” 


Read the “Road to Wellville” 
in packages of Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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_Dry—Concentrated Soap 
. Powder. Use Half (or 
~ less) as much as of the 
| powder you are now using. 


Makes Dirt 
Step. Lively 


be 
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(\'T’ POPPED 
FLAKED. 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 


Use 
a Little 


Gumption 
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By Chemical Analysis. 
By the Soft Soap Test 
and in practical use you'll 


fnd PEARLINE 


BEST » TEST 


MMNES AMOLEST | 





IN HARD WATER SECTIONS 
Those who do not—will not use 

PEARLINE will find SOPADE 

the greatest known Water Softener. 
If ‘your: grocer does not keep 

SOPADE send your name ard ad- 

dress to 

a JAMES PYLE & SONS 


New - York City Works: Edgewater, N J 
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SUMMER AFTERNOON GOWNS 












































HITE is ever the favorite summer 

shade, but this year all - white 

gowns are not in the majority. 
Even the simplest white frock has its 
girdle and bands of colored satin, while 
often the sheer lingerie frocks are bor- 
dered from below the knees with bands of 
colored lawn or batiste. Black is a favor- 
ite combination with white frocks, and 
deep bands of black velvet deck the lower 
part of the skirt of many of the daintiest 
embroidered linens. 

Washable cotton voile is seen among 
the simplest as well as the most elaborate 
afternoon gowns for early summer. This 
voile, with just a small amount of real 
Irish or Cluny lace at throat and wrists, 
will, with the help of a pretty velvet or 
ribbon girdle, make a charmingly pretty 
frock; while the beaded and embroidered 
voiles are seen among the handsomest and, 
incidentally, the costliest of the season’s 
afternoon costumes. 

In embroidered white gowns batiste and 
linen are as popular as ever, and the fav- 
orite embroidery is still English open- 
work. Colored linens, both plain and 
embroidered, are infinitely more _numer- 
ous than has been the case for some 
years. That the embroidery may show 
to best advantage the work is generally 
done with white thread if on a dark 
ground, while many white linens are 
worked in blue, mauve, pink, or red, with 
a belt and band at the end of the skirt 
of the shade of the embroidery thread. 

The linen gown pictured here consists 
of a tunic of. fine English embroidery 
work in Delft blue placed on an under- 
dress of Delft blue linen. The bodice 

















BLUE ON WHITE OVER BLUE LINEN 


shows the new long narrow guimpe reach- 
ing from shoulder to shoulder with little 
kimono sleeves showing at the elbow. 





CHANGEABLE SILK GOWN WITH LACE TOP 


Just beneath the sleeve of the embroidery 
is a fold of blue softened by the white 
guimpe sleeve. Separate coats made on 
much the same model as this overdress 
of embroidered linen are a useful addi- 
tion to the wardrobe. They may be put 
on at will over any simple linen frock. 

There must be more than linen and 
lingerie frocks, however, in a comfortable 
summer outfit, for while young girls may 
wear “tub dresses” from the first of 
June until the arrival of the cool days of 
autumn, there are many occasions when 
the matron will find a silk or a voile cos- 
tume essential. The silk gown must be 
made as cool as possible, and for this 
reason there are many models of which 
the bodice is composed almost entirely of 
lace. Other designs again show but lit- 
tle of the silk, the nucleus of the dress 
being of either chiffon, marquisette, or 
voile. 

Combining of unlike textures is more 
than ever in vogue,.and the more incon- 
gruous the combination the smarter. Only 
when the wardrobe can be truly unlim- 
ited should there be included a lingerie 
frock composed three-quarters of black 
velvet, but lingerie dresses with a foot- 
wide band of black or colored taffeta at 
the end of the skirt are decidedly smart. 
A figured or striped foulard, with the 
upper part of the gown of marquisette, 
on the order of the gown shown in the 
illustration, is even smarter this year 
than last season when the fashion origi- 
nated. This gown can be delightfully 
cool, for the foulard foundation of the 
waist beneath the thin covering can per- 
haps take the place of a lining. If an 
extra boned lining is obligatory it will 
be more comfortable in thin lawn rather 
than silk. 


Not all skirts are short, and the ma 
jority of house gowns and all evenin 
dresses, save for the débutante, have a 
abbreviated yet graceful train. In son 
models the train is only an added panv! 
attached to the skirt after it has been a 
finished, and generally is of a total 
foreign texture to the rest of the gow: 
On a voile dress this train is frequent 
of satin, is about seven inches wide, an! 
falls straight from the belt line, endiny 
off in points shaped like nothing in t), 
world so much as an exaggerated bi: 
tail. The dress beneath this train 
quite round, just touching the floor. The 
panel is held in place by long, loo~ 
stitches which leave it fairly free 
keep it from hanging separate from t 
rest of the gown. If there are beading 
bead tassels upon the dress the points 
the train may be ended in similar tass: 
or rows of beading. 

That short tight skirts are not to 
main indefinitely in vogue is to be judy 
from the charming house gown of so 
changeable taffeta shown on this pave. 
The lace upper bodice with its bands 
beaded silk, the lace shaped in bole: 
fashion at the back, is an excellent moi 
for this time of year. The lower part 
the waist is of silk gathered in softly to 
a plain cord girdle, beneath which the 
high-waisted skirt is laid on somewhat 
full, while the skirt acquires consideral)|+ 
fullness toward the hem, ending in 
sharp, pointed train. 

The foulard dress illustrated has the 
popular effect of the figured materia! 
veiled in chiffon, with skirt of plain satin 


























BLUE AND WHITE FOULARD 


to match. The satin shows also in tie 
cuffs, tiny buttons, and in the shaped 
fold inside the lace collar, 
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SUMMER EVENING GOWNS 



































RISE, deep coral pink, apricot, true 
golden yellow, geranium red, pale 
salmon pink, and every tone of vio- 
jet, mauve, lavender, heliotrope and 
purple, and lilac—these are the fashion- 
able evening shades for the summer sea- 
son of 1911. There must always be at 
least one white evening frock in the out- 
fit, but this is to be a season of color, 
and even the white gowns give sugges- 
tions of the fashionable hues in their rib- 
bon and bead trimmings. Blue has had 
great vogue for the past year. Now, 
while many charming blue gowns will be 
seen, there are newer shades that are pop- 
ular. 

Flowered silks and changeable taffetas 
make up so attractively for summer eve- 
ning gowns that they never go wholly out 
of favor; this year, in their new, won- 
derfully soft, supple qualities, they are 
among the favorites of all summer tex- 
tures for simple evening dress. Organdie, 
silk mousseline, sheerest lawn, batiste, 
and a soft, fairly heavy silk net of fancy 
re greeted joyfully by all younger 


weave 
women who find these fabrics a _ relief 
after the silks and satins of their winter 


evening gowns. Chiffon is ever a favorite 
for summer evening gowns. In the dark 
shades chiffon, combined with satin or 
messaline, relieved by effective trimming 
on the bodice of erystal or bead embroid- 
ery, makes the smartest gowns for those 
to whom the batiste and organdie frocks 
are too youthful. 

In the majority of evening frocks the 
sleeves are very short_indeed, consisting 
of little more than a cap falling from 


























BORDERED ORGANDIE OVER PINK 


the shoulders. The simpler dinner gowns, 


“ages cut out at the throat, but not of 


© décolleté line, show sleeves nearly of 





BLACK SATIN AND CHIFFON 


elbow length, but transparent so that 
they look light and cool. Fichu and sur- 
plice vie in popularity, often the ends 
of the narrow little Marie Antoinette 
fichu being crossed over the front of the 
bodice and carried toward the back in 
regular surplice effect. In the so-called 
“wash” materials the fichu is generally 
of finest lawn edged with narrow lace. 

Flowered and bordered materials in 
organdie and batiste as well as in chiffon 
and marquisette make up most attract- 
ively in simple summer evening frocks. 
In some models the bordered material is 
laid as a surplice or tunic or overskirt; 
in other models it forms the entire gown, 
made on a foundation of either white or 
some pale, cool shade. Draped skirts in 
many novel designs are being shown this 
month by the importers. One favorite 
mode of draping is to wind the material 
apparently in corkscrew effect about the 
skirt, one end falling down gracefully 
below the end of the underdress to form 
the train. 

An attractive model for one of the new 
draped skirts is seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This frock is of white 
organdie with a pink flowered border of 
conventional design. This is laid over an 
underdress of soft pink taffeta. The fichu 
and the deep ruffle finishing the sleeve 
are of malines lace. This gown could be 
carried out with quite as charming effect 
with a foundation of batiste\instead of 
silk, and with the fichu formed of net 
edged with narrow lace. A sash is formed 
by carrying the ends of the fichu about 
the waist, ending off in a stiff little bow 
a trifle to one side, with streamers fall- 
ing about to the knees. In the original 
this sash is all of lace, but the effect will 


be much the 
edged net. 

For a young girl the lines of the taffeta 
frock depicted would be charming. This 
model was carried out in changeable 
mauve and blue silk with an overgown 
of mauve chiffon. The tunic is bordered 
with a fringe of steel beads. The under- 
skirt is shirred diagonally on cords, and 
then forms a flounce finished by a three- 
inch ruching of the silk. The girdle and 
the rosettes on the front of the bodice are 
all of the silk. The décolletage is soft- 
ened by a little tucker of shirred white net. 

Flesh-colored tulle or maline should be 
used to fill in the neck of a. bodice that 
is cut too low, and which yet loses its 
good lines if built up with the dark mate- 
rial forming the rest of the bodice. For 
young girls especially, whose slender 
necks are too thin to look well in the reg- 
ulation cut of an evening dress, a little 
guimpe of pale-pink net basted in about 
the décolletage of the bodice will at once 
make the gown becoming. There are also 
many older women, who cannot wear a 
low-cut evening waist, who will find that 
this little two or three inch band of net 
will make it possible to copy the most ex- 
aggerated evening model without at all 
destroying the original lines. With a 
square-cut bodice this tulle need only be 
placed in a deep band across the front of 
the waist, but with a round or V-shaped 
neck opening it will require to be of even 
width both back and front as well as 
over the shoulders. 

For summer evening gowns rounded and 
V-shaped décolletages are both in vogue, 


same if made of lace- 
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CHANGEABLE SILK WITH CHIFFON TUNIC 


but if a square neck with a deep V in 
the back is most becoming, this should 
certainly be chosen. 






































WEET as the lily 
that blooms in July 
light as the golden 


DS 


sunbeam — delicious 
as the fairy-food of 


fancy are 


NABISCO | 
Sugar Wafers 


—the one confection 











that accords with any 
dessert. | Nabisco’s 
crisp daintiness makes 












ices and beverages 
seem more refreshing 
and far more enjoy- 


able. 






in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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A delicate talcum 
is as suggestive of 
feminine refinement 
as a perfume of 

Bae. subdued fragrance. 


_[EHN 
FINKS 


LE: 


IOCIIS 
ALCUM 


White &Hlesh 


is light, fluffy, free 

from oiliness and 

coarse grains, and 

unusual yet dehight- 

ful in its perfume. 
It contains no boric 
i acid. 

Sold by druggists 
in either white or 
flesh tint, in attrac- 
tive glass containers, 
for 25c. 


May we mail you a 
free sample 
for trial? 


‘LEHN & FINK 


Sole licencees in America for 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 


120 William Street, New York 
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FOR BIG AND LITTLE GIRLS 












































HERE is a decided art in 
| he young children and 

girls at that trying age be- 
tween childhood and young lady- 
hood. To combine smartness and 
individuality with the all-essential 
quality of simplicity is a most diffi- 
cult matter. It requires no small 
amount of study and deliberation 
both as to the selection of materials 
and the cut of dresses and tailored 
suits. 

In the material itself lies that 
elusive quality which stamps the 
suit or gown as “girlish” or “ too 
old.” Tailored suits of shepherd 
check worsteds. Scotch mixtures in 
tans, grays, and black and white ef- 
fects, and navy blue, light blue, 
mustard, or light gray, are ideal 
for misses’ wear, these. fabrics 
lending themselves happily to the 
particular style of tailored suits 
most becoming to young girls. 

The sailor collar prevails on most 
of the misses’ tailored suits. These 
collars, which merge into revers 
ending at the low front closing, are 
trimmed with inlays of some bright 
strong color, such as royal blue, 
Alice blue, emerald green satin, or a 
black and white striped silk. The 
turn-back cuffs and pocket flaps 
are also trimmed with these inlays 
of silk, the touches of color bright- 
ening up the suits to a remarkable _ 
degree. Suits of white or hair-line 
striped serge, collar and _ revers 
lined with Alice blue, coral, or 
striped messaline, are ideal for mid- 
summer wear. 

One-piece dresses in a variety of 
materials and styles are particularly 
adaptable for misses’ wear, espe- 
cially as young girls, with their 
athletic pursuits and general out-of- 
doors activity, prize, above all things, the 
feeling of security about the waist-line that 
comes with the donning of a one-piece 
frock. 

Dresses on this order are made of plain 
and fancy hair-line striped messalines, 
shepherd’s check, taffetas, linens, percales, 
and challies. Serge- dresses in striped ef- 
fects and in plain white and navy-blue 
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BLUE AND WHITE CHECK DRESS AND CHILD'S COAT 


serge are particularly good for general 
outing wear, especially for tennis, golf, or 
for wear at mountain or shore resorts. 

A few general features are common to 
the majority of these dresses, variety being 
obtained in the trimming effects as sug- 
gested by such individual taste, rather 
than in the general cut and lines. 

The peasant bodice in some form is the 


prevailing style for these dresses 
Some variety is gained by thic jp. 
troduction of tucks or pleats of ya 
rious sizes. These are put in yer. 


of some contrasting materia! andj 
color are the rule, with bel: an 
turn-back cuffs to match. Bands of 
the different material and color, 
varying in width from eight to {ij 
teen inches, are occasionally <:t oy 
the skirt at the foot, a few inches 
above the hem, or a_ knee - deep 
flounce of the contrasting ~haie 
finishes the skirt. In many jp. 
stances, where the sailor col!ar js 
omitted, a shaped yoke of en 
broidery or lace is added tv the 
frock of linen or percale about the 
low-cut neck. Silk dresses are treat. 
ed in a similar manner, the yok 
being of self material or of some 
contrasting shade. 

The suit at the top of the pag 


is an unusually appropriate model 
for a fifteen-year old girl. it is 
made of navy blue and white shep 


herd messaline, trimmed witli ap 
plied bands of plain navy blue. 


The model is cut princess front and 
back with panels and _ side-pleated 
flounce, the bands finishing of! the 


top of the flounce and forming a 
modish bib effect in front. A yoke 


and collar of tucked white net, 
made on a removable guimye, is 


worn with this dress. 

At the bottom of the page are 
several attractive models for chil- 
dren and misses. The dress on the 
left, developed in white serge. is 
for a girl of sixteen. The bovlice, 
cut in one with the elbow sleeves, 
has a low, round neck finished with 
a cording of the material. eats 
are introduced into the bodice in an 
original way. 

The child’s dress, the second in the row, 
is of light blue linen, trimmed with bands 
of Alice blue. It is cut in one piece from 
shoulder to hem, and laid in groups of 
box-pleats, with shaped yoke. 

The tailored suit is developed in white 
serge, with collar and belt of black s:tin. 
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SUGGESTIONS SHOWING THE USE OF CONTRASTING MATERIAL AS A NEW TRIMMING FEATURE 


tically on the shoulders to giye 
the desired fullness. Sailor ¢:jJars 
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YOUNG GIRLS’ WASH FROCKS 






































HERE is, perhaps, no time in 

life when one feels more sensi- 

tively conscious of the advan- 
tage of being appropriately gowned 
than when attending one’s very first 
parties as a young girl. Fortunately 
mothers have a way of never forget- 
ting their own first parties, and their 
self consciousness at having to sally 
forth, unsatisfied, to an affair whose 
importance was exaggerated out of 
all proportion by the girlish mind. 
Nor do they forget the poise, the 
grace, and the assurance with which 
the deported themselves on those 
mo auspicious occasions when 
they were becomingly and stylishly 
dressed. 

There are many charming and sim- 
ple styles for misses’ party frocks 
this year, and such a variety of 
dainty materials to choose from that 
it should really be a most simple 
matier to plan and execute several 
of these little frocks at a compara- 
tively small expense. 

The plain white marquisettes em- 
broidered in one of the shades of 
Helen pink, Alice blue, light blue, 
lavender, or white, are among the 
most popular materials of the season. 
These gowns are made with the 
peasant waist, the elbow sleeve, and 
low-cut neck, and are often trimmed 
at the sleeve and lower edge of the 
skirt with bias bands of messaline to 
match the embroidery. A girdle of 
the same material encircles the waist 
and ties in a smart bow at the back, 
finished with two long ends. A 
touch of hand embroidery is intro- 
duced in a yoke effect about the low- 
eut neck or in bands across the 
shoulders and the tops of the sleeves. 

If the perfectly plain peasant 
hodice is not becoming, the material 
is laid in fine pin tucks across the 
shoulders and the tops of the sleeves, and 
the trimming of hand embroidery or wide 
bands of Cluny lace decorate the lower 
half of the bodice. The skirt is laid in 
fine quarter or half inch tucks all around, 
and is finished above the hem with a band 
of hand embroidery. 

Cluny lace insertion is one of the favorite 
trimmings for these marquisette frocks, al- 
thoush some of the more expensive mod- 





BRAID-TRIMMED SUIT OF WHITE OR COLORED LINEN 


els are inset with wide bands of real filet 
lace and hand-made Irish insertion. Chal- 
li, daintily figured in pink rose-buds or 
tiny blue flowers, is another good material 
for these dressy frocks. It also comes in 
some attractive new foulard patterns, in 
dainty colors, and is trimmed with bands 
and folds of messaline in a harmonizing 
shade, or with bands of Irish, Cluny, or 
filet lace. 


Chiffon and fine net in plain colors, 
with contrasting bordered effects, are 
used for some of the more expensive 
party dresses. These are made over 
a foundation of messaline, and while 
the sleeve is usually of the peasant 
eut, the bodice is either draped in 
surplice fashion with V neck front 
and back, or the sheer material is 
shirred on cordings about the low, 
round neck and on the top of the 
sleeves to the elbow. The _ skirts, 
made with high Empire effect, are 
gathered at the waist. These full 
skirts are finished at the knees with 
a shirred and corded band of the 
material or with a piece of wide filet 
lace insertion. This does not, how- 
ever, band in the skirt to any great 
degree, the decided hobble skirt being 
entirely a thing of the past. The 
straight narrow skirt, which, at least, 
appears narrow at the bottom, is 
the approved style. 

The gown at the extreme left of 
the group at the bottom of the page 
is made of white marquisette em- 
broidered in Helen pink. Sleeve and 
bodice are cut in one, and some full 
ness is introduced across the front, 
below the square-cut neck. The 
skirt is laid in quarter-inch tucks all 
around, and finished at the lower edge 
with a bias band of pink messaline. 
The embroidery extends around the 
bodice above the girdle, finishes the 
sleeves, and trims the skirt from the 
knees to the hem. 

The second model in the group is 
developed in white challi figured 
in pink polka dots. A shaped yoke, 
eut in one piece, finishes the top of 
the bodice. The sleeves and lower 
half of the waist are gathered slight- 
ly on to this yoke. The skirt, raised 
at the waist-line, is gathered slightly 
at the sides and back. The knee-deep 
flounce is laid in pin tucks at the top. 

The third frock is a simple model of 
pink chiffon over a pink messaline foun- 
dation. It is trimmed with cordings of 
the material and is daintily embroidered. 

The fourth dress is of sheer white Swiss, 
dotted in pink—one of the novelty mate- 
rials of the season. 

The model at the extreme right is laven- 
der messaline, with a muslin fichu. 



















































EFFECTIVE WASHABLE AFTERNOON AND EVENING GOWNS FOR VERY YOUNG GIRLS 





























For Summer Appetites 


Appetizing flavour, whole- 
some nourishment, and conven- 
ience of serving are all found in 


Post 
Toasties 


The SUMMER FOOD IDEAL 
for BREAKFAST or LUNCH 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 



















































Cleans the teeth 
Cleans ail the teeth 
Cleans them thoroughly 
“A clean tooth never decays”* 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush gets 
around every tooth— 
between all the teeth, 
both back and front 
alike — thoroughly 
cleansing every crev- 
ice. Its curved handle 
gives direct access to 
every part of the mouth— 
the long end tufts reach every 
tooth in the head. 

Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully 
guaranteed — if defective we will 
replace it. Each is sterilized and 
in an individual yellow box, which 
protects against handling. Rigid 
or flexible handle 

Our interesting booklet —‘‘Do You 
Clean or Brush Your Teeth?’’ is 
yours for the asking; send for it. 

FLORENCE MFG.CO. 
160 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


Sole makers of Pro-pby-ine-tie Tooth, Hair 
Military and Hand Brushes. 


LaAslach, 


As the Touch of Summer 


develops the fragrance of the rose, s0 
LABLACHE imparts to the complexion that 
bloom of youth so essential to the woman of 
refinement. A toilet necessity, invisible, but pro 
tecting the skin from summer 
sun and keeping it clear, 
smooth and velvety 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
i Cream, SO cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail 
Send 10 cents fora 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfamers, 
Dept.1, 125 Kingston *., 
Reston, Mass. 





Chairs & Tricycles 


For invalids and Cripples 
Worthington Co. 


405 Cedar St, Elyria, O. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 









































Note. 


Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


EALLY, after all has been said on 
tlie subject of the one-piece frock, the 
realization comes home to every 
woman that it has not solved her summer 


KIMONO WAIST. 

Cut Pattem No. 310. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 502. Price, 50 cents. 


dress problem. Even though she may 
have her thin silk and her linen frocks 
made by the models that at least look like 
one-piece even if they are joined at the 
belt line, she must have, too, quite a sup- 
ply of separate blouses. 

These blouses, as a rule, are embroidered 
in colors this year. There are all-white 
ones, but they are to be worn only with 
the white frocks or over a colored lining 
matching the silk of the dress. White 
marquisette, cotton voile, and batiste are 
embroidered in colored silk or cotton in 
many charming designs. Some of these 
have trimmings of bands or pipings of 
silk or cotton material to match the em- 
broidery and the frock. Others have 
bands of ribbon in color or of Persian-pat- 
terned material laid under the thin white 
waist, showing through in the popular 
veiled effect. 

Practically all of the early summer 
blouses are cut with the peasant or ki- 
mono cut, without armhole seam. They 
are finished variously about the neck. 
Lace yokes are set in, the top of the blouse 
outlined with buttonholing, piping, or 
soutache braid. Some waists have only the 
standing collar of and some have 
even the collar of the embroidered white 
cotton material. 

Three waist designs are shown here. 
Two are to be cut by our pattern, No. 310, 
but different embroidery designs are shown 
on them. The first design, No. 502, will 
work up quickly and very effectively, 
using a rather heavy soft floss for the em- 
broidery. The design of curved forms and 
round dots runs down some distance on 
the sleeve, and a band of similar pattern 
is provided for the lower edge of each 
sleeve. These sleeves end, in the approved 
fashion, just below the elbow, but for the 
woman who does not like an elbow sleeve 
a lingerie undersleeve tacked in is always 


lace, 


When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement. 


feasible. The pattern for the embroidery 
is carried around at the back to a suffi- 
cient width to fit a stout woman wearing 
a large-size waist. For a smaller size the 
design may be cut off at any point in the 
back to fit the pattern. 

Design No. 504 consists mostly of an- 
gular forms—a sort of conventionalized 
flower pattern. This also should be most 
effective in solid-colored or white embroid- 
ery in heavy floss. It has the shouldef 
design and the bands for the lower edges 
of the sleeves in similar style. Two colors 
or two shades of one color may well be 
combined in either of these patterns. 
White outlined with blue, or light blue or 
lavender with a darker shade in the out- 
line, or round figures in dark and angular 
ones in light shade, would be effective. 

The third design, No. 503, is of slight- 
ly different shape, to fit a new waist pat- 
tern. This gives a wide, deep yoke, and 
something of the “jumper” cut at the 
shoulder line. This waist has the line 
where the armhole seam would be outlined, 
and is, therefore, decidedly more becoming 
to some figures which do not look well in 
the kimono waist. The design has dia- 
monds with about one-inch-wide open 
space in them. These may be filled with 
lace or net, and the borders of the dia- 
monds worked solid over the edge of the 
lace. With the material cut away under- 
neath, this gives a very pretty dressy ef- 
fect to a waist. Another plan is to apply 
pieces of batiste in a pale color over these 
diamond forms, and work their edges in a 
deeper shade, using a light shade of floss 
for the dots and for the pointed forms 
also, perhaps. 

There is still another way of embroid- 
ering these designs. This is in the Roman 
cut-work. In this work the long-pointed 
forms in the design are outlined with a 
running stitch, and bars of thread are car- 
ried across and back and then buttonholed 
over. These bars should be about three- 
eighths of an inch apart. When they have 
been buttonholed the entire outline of the 


figure should also be buttonholed, with a 
close stitch taken less than an eighth of 
an inch deep. Then the material is cut 
away under the bars. 


This cut-work would hardly be success- 
ful on such material as voile or marqui- 
sette, but on batiste or linen, especially 
the latter, it is most effective and rich. 
The round or pear-shaped figures in the 
design would be worked either in French 
(solid) embroidery or by the regular 
English eyelet method. 

All three of these new designs lend them- 
selves to this cut-work treatment, but No. 
504 is especially suitable. This might 
well be made on sheer handkerchief linen, 
and be worn over a lining of color to tone 
with one’s dress, the color showing most 
charmingly through the open-work. 

Most dresses, both for women and chil- 
dren, have some touch of embroidery this 
year. Even the simplest of linen morning 
dresses for a child, like our new pattern 
No. 668, may be given a much more at- 
tractive and individual touch by the ad- 
dition of a few little figures embroidered 
around the shoulders in a heavy floss. 
Not many stitches are required, for most 
of this season’s embroidery is bold in de- 
sign and work. 

The frock is very simple in cut, with 
the seamless shoulder. The necx is gath- 


GIRL'S- ONE-PIECE FROCK. 
Cut Pattem No. 668. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 505. Price, 25 cents. 


ered in slightly on cords and smocked, as 
is also the lower edge of the sleeves. The 
frock around the waist line is slashed to 
let a sash or belt pass through, and the 
space between the slashes is shirred and 
smocked. The smocking stitches are real- 
ly only simple cross-stitching in this case. 

Quite simple in cut and in effect is the 
small girl’s frock, No. 669. It is shirred 
across the front and back, and the little 
sleeves are gathered top and_ bottom. 
Aside from this it is plain straight sew- 
ing. -Of course, the embroidered scallops 
and dots or eyelets are a particularly 
pretty feature of the dress, but they are 
not really necessary. A plain hem or a 
finish of feather-stitching or fancy braid 
may be used instead. Narrow lace or em- 
broidery insertion may be set in or 
feather-stitched on as a trimming. 

The embroidery pattern is for sale, and 
is suitable for use on any ruffle as well 
as on this dress. It includes the shoul- 


state, legibly written 


In all cases money must accompany or 


KIMONO WAIST. 

Cut Pattem No. 310. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 504. Price, 50 cents. 


der band and a strip of the straight sea!- 
lops for the edges, to be repeated as often 
as needed. 

The little dress is made for a one-year- 
old baby as well as for children of two 
and four years. The simple style suits a 
baby beautifully. For an older child the 
frock may be made of linen or gingham, 
and embroidered in color. 

A particularly good pattern ‘for li'tle 
girls’ summer linen frocks is No. 610. It 


SMALL GIRL’S FROCK. 
Cut Pattem No. 669. 
Sizes, |, 2, and 4 years. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 506, Price, 15 cents 


has the regular “ middy” blouse, coming 
well down over the skirt, and the site 
pleated skirt which is, after all, about ihe 
most satisfactory one for a growing git! 





GRAY CHEVIOT SUIT FOR AN ELDERLY WOMAN 


LIGHT wool material is the most 
practical for a costume that is in- 
tended really for traveling, and the 
plainer the model the better, for it must 
le easily cleaned and pressed, and in this 
way kept looking smart. At the moment 
the more elaborate styles are very popu- 
lar, however, and velvet and satin revers 
and collars and much braiding are seen; 
it the conservative taste invariably 
chooses the more severe effects. There is 
no one color or material that is arbitra- 
rily ordered by fashion; cheviot and serge 
and plain and figured homespuns of all 
kinds are in use. 
A so-called traveling costume that has 
met with much favor is made of voile— 


fiex. 


SLACK VOILE SUIT OVER STRIPED SILK 


HARPER’S 


that material which is so paramount in 
fashion at this moment. There is no warmth 
in voile, although sometimes it is quite 
heavy. As it must be lined with silk it is 
heavier and warmer than pongee or linen. 
For the gown to wear in town for a day’s 
shopping a _ coat-and-skirt costume of 
voile is most satisfactory, especially when 
the waist is a dark color to match the 
costume. With such a suit the coat need 
not be worn all the time, and is really 
used for a wrap in case of sudden change 
to cool weather. 

The charming model of a motor coat 
illustrated here is smart and becoming 
enough to wear at any time. It is made 
of a light green tweed, and is trimmed 
with blue buttons and green silk eyelets. 
The tweed itself is of a mixed pattern, 
with blue and green both, and the lining 
is of blue foulard with green polka 
dots. 

The shape of this coat is unusual as 
well as its coloring. The wide flat collar 
with long ends that button across the 
chest is very smart. The little bonnet 
worn with it is another novelty. It fits 


re pe 
— annkss. 


AUTO COAT OF GREEN TWEED ; BLUE BUTTONS 


the head closely at the front but slopes 
up a little to a square shape at the back. 
The sides have little turned-back revers 
which are wired and serve to hold the 
veil in place. A little frill of becoming 
color next the face is a pretty addition. 

The blanket coat or the polo coat is 
also used as a traveling wrap this season, 
and while made on conventional lines has 
two or three points that are rather novel. 
The foulard silk linings are, for instance, 
very new in these coats, and are delight- 
fully practical. for they make it possible 
to slip the coat off and on much more 
easily, besides giving a little touch of 
smartness and feminity that is highly de- 
sirable. 

Extremely smart serge coats, long and 
trimmed with fancy buttons, are included 
in the catalogue of traveling costumes, 
and the heavy silk serge coats are among 
the luxuries of the season, silk serge being 
a material that is both useful and effec- 
tive. The pongee coat must not be for- 
gotten either, as in midsummer it is most 
necessary. No longer is it an ugly, shape- 
less, unbecoming garment. On the con- 
trary, a pongee wrap for the economical 
woman serves the double purpose of trav- 
eling and evening wrap as well as motor 
coat. 
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Wear the Coolest 
of Summer Dress Fabrics 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILL 


For midsummer wear, choose the coolest, most service- 
able and satisfactory of dress materials. 

MOHAIR is the one fabric pre-eminently adapted 
for summer dresses, automobile wear, trav eling costumes, 
separate skirts and bathing suits. 

REAL MOHAIR has a beautiful, soft, lustrous and 
lasting finish; garments made from it shed dust; keep fresh 
and bright long after other fabrics look the worse for wear. 

BENN’S MOHAIRS always give entire satisfaction. 


You may now buy them any length desired, direct from the mill. 


BENN’S MOHAIRS 


“Always in Fashion’ 


BENN’S MOHAIRS are made trom the long silken fleece ot Angora goats, 
which we comb, spin, weave and dye by specialized machinery, in the largest mill of 
its kind in America. The many superior qualities found in BE NN’S MOHAIRS 
have made them standard for over halt a century, We are now selling these 
mohairs direct to the wearer, 

Buying from us, you may select trom the newest summer colorings the latest 
stripes and novelty weaves, and order any length desired at mill prices, 





Take advantage of the followmg otter and learn the price and quality benefits 
of buying BENN’S MOHAIRS ps trom the looms, 


Special “LOOM to WEARER’ Offer 


BENN’S MOHAIRS IN COOL TEXTURES 


No. M 25. Soft, lustrous Mohair CTS 
Sicilian in Black, Navy, Gray, Green, 
Smoke or Brown. A beautiful quality. A 


Guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 
54 inches wide 
FROM LOOM TO WEARER—ANY LENGTH DESIRED 


Other qualities of BENN’S MOHAIRS in Plain Colors, 
Stripes, Fancy Mixtures and Novelty Weaves from 80 
cents to $1.50 a yard. Write for free samples of the qual- 
ities that interest you. We will send them by return mail. 


We pay expressage anywhere East of the Mississippi River. West of Mississippi River add 
25 cents to amount of order. West of Rocky Mountains add 50 cents to amount of order. 


ADDRESS, MAIL ORDER DEPT. “H” 


Josaph Bonn ® Fons, Inc. 


GREYSTONE RHODE ISLAND 














The Shield That Insures The Gown 


a 


—e. 





a ie Ss pe "iy ae res 
AAD ounce of prev ention is worth 
a pound of cure’’. Kleinert’s 


Dress Shields prevent damage 
from perspiration — which is far better 
than insurance afterthe gown is ruined. 


For nearly thirty years the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ has 
been the ‘‘buy’’-word for Dress Shields and a 
merit mark of quality. Kleinert’s are the on/y 
Dress Shields that can be washed in /of water (to 
remove odor and germs) and ironed back to perfect 
freshness. Jf the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ is not on the 
shield it isn't a Kleinert- The Guaranteed Shield 


Our Dress Shield 
Book “Z’ sent free 
on request. 


. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
723-725-727 Broadway, New York 





THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


Sunburn, and all imperfec 
a) tions of the skin, and pre By 
merely cover up, bat eradi- 
cates them ‘alvina jj WALTER J TRAVIS 
Lotion and Tehthyeol e 
Seup should be used in con- 
nection with MalvinaCream. 
At all druggists, or sent postpaid §f 
on ey of price. Cream, 50x H 
Lotion, S0c.; Soap, 25c. Send for 
Sieriee. 
PROF. 1. HUBERT, Toledo, 0., 





” Prof. 1. Hubert’+ 


MALVINA 
CREAM 
* The One Reliable Beantifier ” 
Positively removes Freckles, 


The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











Revised Edition, including the New Ru/es 
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A Fourth-of-July Chat 
5 
all know, children, that 
I have to prepare your 
page for the printers 
quite a while before it 
reaches you, but I do, 
and that is why none 
of your suggestions, 
puzzle solutions, _ let- 
ters, and questions are in this issue. Some 
of you will hear from me through the al- 





ways welcome mail-man, and the rest must 
be patient. 

It won’t be very long before our jolly let- 
ter-box will begin, and I feel sure it is go- 
ing to contain some very interesting letters, 
Don’t forget the funny things that happen 
in vacation-time. We all like to laugh, so 
tell us all about the merry little happenings 
at the picnic or on Independence Day, or 
any day at all, for that matter. 

I will tell you a funny occurrence that 
took place one Fourth of July not very 
long ago. Two little girls had been sent 
out into the country to stay a few weeks. 
As the great July day was to come soon 
after they arrived, a lot of fireworks were 
sent out with them. These’ were to be 
set off by father in the evening of the holi- 
day. No one else was to touch them. 
There were torpedoes for the children. 

Well, the little girls were very much 
pleased, and talked about the fun they 
would have. It came to be the day be- 
fore the Fourth, and Doris and Eleanor 
were left alone in the big house, while 
mother went to the station for papa. Even 
Nora, who let them stay in the kitchen 
with her when they were lonely, was away. 








They didn’t mind, at first. But when 
the dark began to creep over the lawn and 
into the house, they became frightened. 
They were only eight and ten years old, 
so we must not blame them. The woods 
were pretty near, too, and Doris felt pretty 
sure there were bears in them. She wasn’t 


ERHAPS you do_ not 





a bit surprised, therefore, when she saw 
two; a very, very big bear and one much 
smaller, coming slowly toward the house. 
Eleanor saw them, too. She began to ery, 
but Doris told her the Bears could not pos- 
sibly get into the house; that they were 
perfectly safe. 

“But they will eat papa and mamma,” 
sobbed Eleanor. 

Sure enough, Doris had forgotten them. 
Still, she meant, now Eleanor had re- 
minded her, to save them. She thought 
of many ways, but, at last, had a real 
bright idea. 

Why not scare the dreadful creatures 
away* with the only weapons handy—the 
torpedoes? It didn’t take long to prepare. 
Raising the window carefully, Doris threw 
a big handful of them out on the stone 
step. Then bang, bang, bang! bang! The 
bears, with a loud outcry and a curious 
whirl of heels, disappeared behind the barn. 

Doris and Eleanor looked at each other 
guiltily. 

“Did you hear them?” said Doris, and 
“Did you see them?” said Eleanor, both 
in one breath. 

Then they looked at each other again, 
half ashamed and half amused, both cured 
of their silly fears. 

“T do believe,” said Doris, “that the 
big bear was Moolly, waiting for her 
supper.” 

“And the little one was just Bossie,” 
declared Eleanor. “Oh, I hope we didn’t 
hurt them.” 

They hadn’t harmed the dear old cow 
or her little calf, Bossie, but it was a long, 
long time before either little girl could 
listen to any remarks about bears with- 
out getting very red in the face. Yet, if 
the poor cow and her baby had really been 
bears, that would have been a pretty good 
way to scare them back to the woods and 
save mother and father from harm, 
wouldn’t it? 

This is a true story. I know Doris and 
Eleanor, and they know I am telling you 
their tale of fun, and they both hope some 
of our children will have just as odd and 
funny stories to tell before summer is 
over. If you do, send them ‘to Editor 
Children’s Corner, Harper’s’ Bazar, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Our Puzzles 

THERE has not been time yet to sort out 
answers to our last puzzles. The names of 
the bright-wit- 
ted ones must 
wait for next 
month. I will 
give the an- 
swers, though, 
to our June 
puzzles, so you 
can tell whether 
you were cor- 
rect or not. 
Always be sure to keep your BAzarRs, so 
you can compare the puzzles and solu- 
tions. 





Answers to June Puzzles 

1. Harper’s Bazar. The three letters 
are a. The wild animal is bear. The end 
of cakes is the letter s. Now you see how 
easy that enigma was, don’t you? 

2. Albany. 

Now, of course, you want a few more 
puzzles. These will be of a different kind 
but just as interesting and easy. I won- 
der how many children will send answers. 
Try it, each of you. 

Remembrr, also, that the five best cor-_ 
rect lists of answers go on our Roll of 
Honor. Now here are two Fourth-of-July 
puzzles, and I really can’t see why every 
boy and girl in our big family shouldn’t 
send answers. Get ail the help you choose 
and there is no age limit, for I know many 
pretty old children who like-to sélWeapugey 
zles, and every one is welcome. 


Anagram 

Larpt had help. 

This is the name of a city made famous 
in 1776. I don’t think I need tell you 
more. Just place the letters in correct 
order. 

Word Building 

Put together words chosen by sound 
not by spelling: part of a ship, two 
musical terms, to avoid, a preposition, a 





tavern, a letter, a writing instrument, and 
thick. This will give you the name of a 
famous American document, now many 
scores of years old. 


A Pleasant Pastime 

THE names of the first five to solve 
this queer little letter correctly will go on 
a Roll of Honor which I mean to keep. 
This Roll is entirely apart from the big 
book in which I enter the name and ad- 
dress of every boy and girl who writes to 
me. On this Roll will 
go the names of 
story writers and win- 
ners in contests, the 
names of puzzle solv- 
ers, of writers of in- 
teresting letters, and 
also the names of 
those who send me 
accounts of odd and 
beautiful sights, such 
as I told you about 
in the June Bazar. 
You must be very 
eareful, children, to 
save every copy of 
our magazine now, or you may forget 
some of my messages. 

Well, about that Roll of Honor. When 
your name goes on it, I will write and 
tell you. When it has been on three times, 
a pleasant surprise will go to you from 
me, and your name will be printed in our 
Corner. So, buckle down to our play and 
work, lassies and laddies all, everywhere, 
and let us see how bright and persevering 
you are. There will be lots of chances to 
get your name on that splendid Roll, 
and I shall be as glad as you to 
begin the list. 


Answers to Pleasant Pastimes 

Tuer twenty-five names: Karl, Ada, Or- 
son, Celeste, Rand, Tina, Oliver, Laban, 
Anselm, Edna, Augusta, Nora, Stella, 
Simon, Eric, Eve, Ira, Seth, Ella, Helen, 
Herman, Leon, Dora, Ora, and Mabel. 

I think more names can be found, but 
any list of twenty-five names will be con- 
sidered a correct answer. 





A Nice Rainy-day Game 
FLOWER, FIELD, AND FOREST 

You will have to know how to spell the 
names you offer. The leader thinks of 
something found in field or forest, or the 
name of a flower found in gardens. Sup- 
posing he chooses “ Maple.” He gives the 
initial letter, and tells how many letters 
are in the word. Each player may ask 
ene question about the article be- 
fore the guessing begins, if she pleases. 
* Can it move?” “Is it alive?” and similar 
questions give aid to the guessers. A rec- 
ord is kept. The person guessing correct- 
ly before any questions are asked, be- 





comes leader, and is credited wit! fifty 
marks. The one first guessing co: :ectly 
after questions : 
are asked, be- 
comes leader, 
and receives 
twenty - five 
marks. After 
two questions 
apiece have 
been put, if the 
name remains 
a mystery, the 
leader receives 
fifty eredit 
marks, and 
tries again. At 
the close of the 
game the one 
having most marks is the winner. This 
may be kept up for as long as the interest 
holds, the game being played ofte:, and 
the record kept for a week or longer. This 
necessitates the same group of players, 
however, evening after evening. 





The Very Little Ones 


In many churches nowadays it is the 
custom to have a Cradle Roll. (this 
Roll are entered the names of the /ahies. 
I don’t expect the wee mites, wh. only 
know a magazine as a nice thing to s:ratch 


and tear up, to call on us—that is. not 
quite yet. Some day I want their com- 


pany. But there are lots of smal! per- 
sons who cannot write, but who love to 
look at pictures and listen to little stories, 
who can become members of our corner, 
and whose mammas can write for them. 

I have plans for some dear little ~tories, 


“really truly” stories, about peis and 
other little ¢\:ildrer, 


and so I want even 
the “ littlest \it ” of 
a boy or rl, if 
able to look «at our 
pictures anid hear 
stories, to come 
right alony and 
grow up with ws. 
Write the baby’s 
letter, mamma, 
for him, and it will 
receive just as much attention as any. 


A New Wrinkle to Try 
THE BERRY FAMILY 


THERE are twelve berries in t!)'~ large 
family, and most of them are their 
luscious best in July, so I guess 1) boys 


and girls can easily find them ou 
. The most aged berry. 
. An ebony berry. 
. An azure berry. 
A silly berry. 
. A just gone berry. 
. A marvellous berry. 
. An arm of the sea berry. 
An obstructive berry. 
. A scattering berry. 
10. A dunning berry. 
11. A measuring berry. 
12. A filing berry. 
If you can’t find them all, se! th 
names of those you do find. 


COND Nm od 


Our Youngest Readers 

Master SHERWoop says he re''> tie 
pictures. » he 
does, and vers 
charmingly. and 
some day le 
will read our 
stories ani neo 
tices, too As 
he is oni four 
years old. '° om 
not be expectet 
to be a very great 
scholar yet while. 
What other chil 
dren will send me their pictures’ 
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A LAYETTE FOR $21.00 


BY RUTH GARDINER 
































wom", 


N planning a layette 
recently for an inex- 
perienced young moth- 
er, such good results 
were obtained that a 
description may inter- 
est others. 

Sewing seemed a 
bugbear to this young 
but there was only $25 to spend, 


and, after looking at the ready-made things 


in fil 


she came to me for advice. 


quality and of prohibitive price, 
Somewhat 


encouraged by my promise to plan things 


simp! 
do. 
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broidery, 
sses need be only dainty and sweet 
and quiet as his own little life should be. 





THE 





iches wide. 
Japan: se 


she decided to try what she could 


“y’s clothes should always be sim- 
ease of dressing and laundering 
as for fitness. After the baby is 
iths old there may be more em- 
tucking, and lace; but at first 


‘Taking all 
this into consid- 
eration we 
bought what we 
best could 
ready - made, 
and planned the 
rest. 

K nit under- 
wear first—the 
little shirts, 
long-sleeved and 
buttoned, the 
bands with 
shoulder straps, 
and stockings, 
all in six- 
months size; 
each were purchased in half wool 
f cotton, while three long night- 


BEST DRESS 


gowns with draw-string at the bottom, 


-old size, were selected in all 
Then three bath towels and four 
f cotton bird’s-eye eighteen - inch 
to make forty machine-hemmed 


flannel petticoats being so very 
we decided to begin the home 
with them. 

inest English flannel was chosen, 
laying the pattern on the width 
goods three princess skirts were 
n three and a half yards. (See 
diagram “A.”) 


The seams 
were machine- 
stitched, press- 
ed open and 
eatch - stitched 
down on the 
wrong side in 
heavy sewing- 
silk; so, also, 


. Were the arm- 
holes, neck and 
shoulder seams, 
and a tiny but- 


eS tonhole and 

ANNEL SKIRT button were 
placed on each 

The necks were gathered a lit- 

e let out later, and a _ three- 
ther-stitched hem finished the 
Two bands, for the first few 

vere also cut from this piece of 
ok was the white goods chosen 


ittle slips, an extremely good qual- 
¢ found at fifteen cents a yard, 
Cutting these in the 
one-piece style, which is sweet 
‘yish, we could get one slip and 
from the width of the goods, or 


‘lips from two lengths, our seven 
making five slips and two petti- 


See diagram “B.”) The straight 
DIAGRAM -B- 


French seams were run by 





DIAGRAM -A- 





hand, as was also the two- 7 2 
and-one-half-inch hem. In- — i: | 
verted double box-pleats | | 
under the arms took up the Hhelel 4 
extra fullness, buttonholed 1a] a] | 
loops keeping each in place y | | | | 
with a tape on the wrong <3 eee ee ee eg 
side. The advantage of sna anata ane aaa i I 


these underarm pleats is in 
keeping the desirable straight 
seams and hems. Strips of embroidery 
seam beading, in lengths of eleven inches 
and six inches, with the narrowest of 
French lace overhanded to them, finished 
the gathered necks and sleeves. The dress 
cut from the width of the goods, having 
a necessary joining front and back, was 
on this account elaborated into the best 
dress by means 
of a_ three-inch 
strip of fine 
dotted Swiss 
edged with nar- 
row insertion let 
in as a_ panel 
down the front. 
The Swiss and 
lace formed the 
upper half of the 
sleeves also, and 
a three-inch rut- 
fle around the 
bottom. 

The white pet- 
ticoats were made as though for short 
dresses, with a ten-inch ruffle, to which was 
added another fuller one of Swiss six 
inches in width, whipped to the insertion, 
which could be easily ripped off, and 
used for another skirt later. Here it 
might be said that twenty-six inches is 
a pretty and sensible length for long 
dresses, and twenty inches for the short 
ones. 

Two and one-half yards of a pretty nov- 
elty white cloth made the sleeveless cape 
(see diagram “C”). This was lined witl, 
cheese-cloth and white China silk mull. 
The circular cape and cloak were, lining 
and cloth alike, basted very carefully, 
machine stitched on the wrong side, 
turned, pressed, and finished with white 
soutache braid one-eighth inch from the 
edge. A cap was made of the same mate- 
rial, being sim- 








A SIMPLE SLIP 


ply a large 
half - circle 
gathered into 
a band about 
the face, and 
dressed with 
rosettes and 
ruching. For 


cold days a 
knitted wool 
cap and a 
sweater were 
bought, the lat- 
ter to ensure warmth under the cape. 
Two kimonos, or little wrappers, were 
made from three yards of twenty-seven- 
inch Scotch flannel. ‘These were bound 
all around with wash ribbon. Sacks, boo- 
tees, and bibs are so often given a young 
mother that they were not provided at 
first. 

The strictest economy being necessary, 
a gift of $15 sent by a relative for baby’s 
use was applied to a baby-carriage. 

For three or four months a little baby 
cannot turn over, so a soft sofa nest was 
made of a blanket, a rubber sheet, and a 
pad until the time came for buying his 
crib. | 

A carriage is indispensable, and should 
be procured early. When not in use for 
outings it can be wheeled from window to 
window, following the sun, serving for all 

of baby’s daytime naps. 





A MUSLIN SKIRT 





Two nice quilts were made 
of cheese-cloth, filled with 

















loosely buttonholed around 
J the edge with pink cotton— 
warm, washable, and good 
looking, yet costing scarce- 
ly twenty-five cents a piece. 














In the same way two nicer 





id ones were made of cashmere, 
and bound with ribbon. A 


cotton batting, tufted, and © 


THE WAY THE FLANNEL SKIRTS WERE CUT 


down pillow with three simply ruffied mus- 
lin covers (home-made) was provided for 
carriage use, and a large feather pillow 
was set aside for dressing the baby. 

Safety -pins, olive-oil, soap, powder 
(made of borie acid, cornstarch, and orris 
root), a puff, a comb and brush, vaseline, 
a sponge, and small squares of cheese- 
cloth sterilized and kept clean in a box 
(for bathing eyes and mouth) all were 
provided. Instead of a basket the things 
were kept in a large wooden shirtwaist 
box cevered with rosebud cretonne and 
lined with Swiss over pink. Trays of 
covered cardboard were arranged for the 
dresses and cape. The woollens and nap- 
kins were folded in the bottom of the box, 
and smail pockets and ribbon straps held 
the small articles in place. 


The outfit cost, in detail: 


i ND Hs de ore encnseaecwns $1.50 

3 merino abdominal bands...... 75 

3 pairs merino stockings......... 1.00 

Wooden stretchers............... .50 

3 cotton knit “nighties”....... 1.50 

4 pieces bird’s-eye diapering....... 2.40 
DIAGRAM -C- 
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3 Turkish bath-towels............ 75 
3, yards flannel, at 60 cents.... 2.10 
3 yards Scotch flannel, at 24 cents 72 
Ribbon, buttons, silk, and thread. .70 
21% yards wool cloth............ 2.50 
6 yards silk lining, at 30 cents.... 1.80 
Soutache and ribbon............ 50 
Knit cap and sweater........... 1.50 
7 yards nainsook, at 15 cents.... 1.05 

3Y4, yards embroidered beading, at 
Se Ws Fact awky-ee sce emi .23 

12 yards lace and 12 yards inser- 
PE Veswenndacadeasesge owes 1.20 
2 yards dotted Swiss............ 50 
$21.20 


ge eer ere 
Gels and motioess............2. 10.50 
Shirtwaist box (cretonne covered ) 1.50 


EE IID a5 oe nocd ebenshs ¥4 2.00 
a re .90 
Se Ne SS onc vec nsess 2.50 
eee re Pee 1.00 
a i Aer rere eee 65 
Se MR os wath aiwe wat 0 wens .75 
Rubber sheet and pads.......... 75 


$35.05 


The list given here is of the actual cost 
of this layette. It will be remembered that 
everything was 
planned to last 
well, so one can 
see that this first 
expense covers 
nearly all the 
outlay necessary 
for a year or 
more, making the 
outfit very inex- 
pensive, and 
within the reach 
of nearly every 
one. The simple 


BABYS KIMONO 
sewing on the 

garments was such as any woman could 
do, and a pleasure rather than a task. 







































THE 
PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


Reproduces your exact figure when 
inflated inside your fitted lining 


You may sit at ease in an armchair 
or recline luxuriously on a couch 
and direct the fitting and draping of 


our gowns if you possess a Pneumatic 

od Form. If social or household 
duties interfere with visits to the modiste. 
send your Pneumatic Dress Form to 
represent you, select the material, de- 
termine the style and have the making 
directed by letter or telephone. 


YOUR PNEUMATIC SELF 


To reproduce exactly every individual pecu- 
liarity of your figure, all you need do is to have 
a muslin lining fitted (directly over your corset 
and without your skirts) down over hips, so as 
to obtain their exact shape. 

Insert the deflated — Form inside 
this lining and inflate until solid. Then adjust 
to proper skirt length, and put your petticoat on 
to give the correct flare to gown below hips. 
Your double now stands before you and your 
costume may be finished down to the smallest 
detail without the tiresome process of “ trying 
on.” You can literally “ see yourself as others 
see you.” 

The same form may be used by any 

ber of ; this is well illus- 
trated by photos (see below) of lin- 
ings inflated onthe same size form. 


When not in use PNEU-FORM may be 
deflated and packed in the box base (size 
12x 14x 4 inches). 

Every month we publish some very important 
information about fares tm and The Pneu- 
matic Dress Form in a Fashion Book called 
“What to Wear and How to Make It.” It is free 
to you. Write at once for Fashion Book F-33. 








Simply Address : 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 


557 Fifth Ave., near 46th St., New York 
(For sale only at this address.) 





PNEU-FORM 
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HOUSEMOTHERS’ PROBLEMS 









































Reapers of Harper's Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical suggestions received. All contributions should be very short—none exce: 


words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 

Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They should be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature will not be 
printing the article. If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, each must be written o' 7 i 
of Harper's Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New Yor 
she work with? What kind of living does she have as a reward for her labor? 


told us her story can any one know that farming really pays. 


Contributions found unavailable for this deparfMent cannot be returned. 


any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 


Encouraging His Appetite 

HEN I have any diffi- 
» culty in getting my 
Ye boy of three and a half 
7 years to eat his food at 
the table we start a 
’ little game. We name 
each bite for a mem- 
ber of the family or 
for a little playmate cr 
some place he has been, and it is surprising 
what an amount he will eat and enjoy. 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. a. 2. B. 






i 


Unexpected Guesis 

WE live some distance from the city, 
thus cannot * run out ” to make extra pur- 
chases. In order to be prepared for the 
unexpected guests I have set aside a little 
cupboard in which I keep potted meats, 
vegetables, nuts, raisins, canned soups, 
ete. Also a few jars of each kind of 
pickle. preserve, and jam, several glasses 
of each kind of jelly. There is always a 
nice cake and some cookies. 

This cupboard is never called upon to 
furnish food for our regular meals. It 
reigns supreme as an “extra.” In this 
way my mind is at rest; guests may ar- 
rive without warning, or one may have 
little “ feasts” after the theater without 
interfering with the ordinary household 
routine. Since seeing the despair, the 
hustle, and worry of my neighbors, I view 
my little cupboard with increasing satis- 
faction, and think others might like to 
give my idea a trial. E. C. L. 

Ex Paso, TEXAS. 


A Time to Meditate 

AFTER many years’ experience with boys, 
and not a few with girls, my observation 
has been that instead of whipping or 
scolding or shaking a child or slapping it, 
a very effectual way of punishing is to give 
the little culprit time to meditate on his 
sins. In almost every home there is a 
room secluded enough from the rest for 
quiet, and into this place the youngster 
should be sent to “ think on his sins.” 

Do not say a word to him except that 
you will allow him to stay there by him- 
self to think about what has happened. 
Never use a dark closet for this purpose, 
and do not talk or even look angrily at the 
little thing. The best room for this pur- 
pose is one without any furniture other 
than a little chair, for the idea is to take 
away all occupation and objects to rest 
the eyes on. In almost every case the child 
comes out of the quiet, bare little room 
humble and penitent. It is hard to be shut 
away from companions, and what whipping 
and scolding could not accomplish is done 
by the silence and loneliness. It also 
saves the time and temper and strength of 
the busy mother to allow the child to 
meditate instead of punishing for every 
naughty act. M. R. 

CoosapA, ALABAMA, 


A New Way of Earning Money 

I LIvE in a large block. There are nine 
flats in it owned by one person, who em- 
ploys an agent to look after the property. 
Thinking one day about some way to make 
a little extra money, it occurred to me that 
many people came to see vacant flats who 
never came again because the agent lived 
so far away. I offered to keep keys at my 
home, to show rooms to possible customers, 
to let them see my rooms when they de- 
sired, and to show off the good points of 
the flats to renters. I asked a reduction 
in my rent as pay. He gave it at once. It 
is the same as earning money, and it has 
led to other methods of earning, so that, 
now, we pay almost no rent. I see that the 
yards are kept clean, that the covers and 
doors of garbage and ash boxes are kept in 


order. I report broken windows and need- 
ed repairs. All this takes but little time. 
and it pays me well. I thought other 
women might profit by my experience. I 
have no talent for many of the ways in 
which women earn. I had to take the op- 
portunity that seemed best and nearest. 

M. A. N. 

BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Her Life’s Work 

A Goop many years ago I found I had 
to earn my own living. I didn’t really 
want to do domestic work, but it seemed 
all for which I was fitted. Thanks to a 
careful, mother, I had been well trained in 
the domestic science of my day. 

I may say, right here, that I am an old 
maid. I never had but one offer of mar- 
riage, and that I refused. I was glad I 
did so, later on. 

My first place was in an old doctor’s 
family. He was our family physician, and 
quite democratic in his ways, so I oceu- 
pied*a more intimate position in this 
family of three adults than I should in 
some families. I lived there many ‘years, 
and only left when the doctor died and 
the home was broken up. 

I had several hundred dollars earnings, 
and a small money legacy from my em- 
ployer made it nearly $1,500. It was 
earning interest. 

I have lived since then in many homes. 
I always exacted a certain amount of re- 
spect from children. If they or their pa- 
rents refused it, I left the place. 1 love 
children, but refuse to submit to undue 
exactions on their part. I once took 
charge of a widower’s family of three 
young children, and stayed with them 
three years, when he married again. IL 
worked, in all, over thirty years at do- 
mestie service. Then I retired with a 
competency, and bought a little country 
home where I kept poultry and had a 
garden and fruit. 

Hearing so much nowadays about do- 
mestic work, I wondered if a brief account 
of what seems, to myself, to have been a 
fairly independent, largely happy, compar- 
atively profitable, life spent in such kind of 
toil might help some worker to decide 
upon it. It is easier to work now than 
then. I do not feel slavish, and never felt 
so. I had as many friends as my mates 
who sought higher grades of work, and I 
feel satisfied and content with its results. 

M. O. M. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Dress Rapidly 

I rounp that | had great difficulty in 
getting my children dressed in time for 
breakfast. So I aroused a spirit of com- 
petition and also expediency by having the 
older boy say that he was going to “ beat ” 
the younger one in dressing or undressing. 
In this way they hurried, and now they 
have the habit of dressing quickly. 

D. T. B. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


Flowers for ‘‘ Shut-ins” 

Every one knows how hard it is to 
find amusements for those who are 
“ shut-ins.” 

We have found nothing so good as the 
planting of seeds in flower-pots. Even 
children take great delight in watching 
the process of germination and counting 
the seedlings as they come up. If they can 
plant the seeds, so much the better. 

We first experimented with the Cobaea 
scandens. Planted about March Ist, they 
were up about the middle, and then how 
they grew! It. was a never-ending de- 
light to our invalid to watch them and 
to measure their daily growth, a delight 
which lasted all the summer and early 


nm a separate sheet of paper and signed. 
i fe wish especially to hear from the farmer's wife. 


fall, until the vines were destroyed by the 
frosts about November Ist. 

Another good plant for this purpose 
is the asparagus fern, plumosa. The seeds 
are large, about the size of a sweet pea, 
and the little seedlings show their char- 
acter leaves from the first. When the 
invalid has a good day she takes great 
pleasure in transplanting them _ into 
separate pots, sending some to friends, 
who, like herself, are, for a time, at least, 
“shut in.” 

The seeds of the Persian cyclamen 
proved a treat as seedlings, with their 
little spotted leaves and tiny bulb. Over 
fifty came up from one package of seed, 
and if they were not eminently successful 
as rapid bloomers they paid for them- 
selves many times over in the pleasure 
they gave. 

Nasturtiums, especially the dwarf 
varieties, are excellent for this pur- 
pose. They germinate quickly, and soon 
are covered with their bright, cheery 
flowers. A. 

BATH, MAINE. 


“Curing” Meat in Summer 

THE editor, I am sure, will welcome new 
ideas about farm life just as readily as the 
interests of our city sisters. 

I have learned an unfailing way to 
cure meat so that all insects may be 
kept at bay. After each piece of meat has 
been taken from the brine and smoked 
it is quickly plunged in boiling water. 
This must be done rapidly. Just a quick 
dip. Then with the hands rub it hard 
and thoroughly with the following mix- 
ture: one gallon of Orleans molasses, two 
pounds of black pepper, and one-half 
pound of cayenne. This forms a perfect 
protection for the meat, and you may 
be sure if kept in a dark place it will 
be free from insects even in the hottest 
weather. _ Onto. 

CIRCLEVILLE, ONTO. 


Obeying Mother's Voice 

WHEN my first baby was three years 
old she narrowly escaped a very serious 
accident because she did not stop instant- 
ly when I called. The task of teaching 
her to obey my voice was a struggle 
which we both remember. When the next 
baby came to the toddling age the older 
one and I taught her to obey my voice 
by making play of it. She would take 
baby by the hand and start for a walk. 
Then I would call and G—— would stop 


. instantly, and say, “ Mother called us.” 


Then we carried it into leaving the lawn. 
If they started away, G—— would say, 
“We must ask mother.” 

As the second baby grows older it is 
not uncommon to hear her reply to a call 
from her playmates, “I must ask mother.” 

Children learn so easily from one 
another, and it impresses the older child 
with a sense of responsibility that is bene- 
ficial. M. M. L. 

Cornine, New York. 


Growing a Rose Slip 

Tunes that look the easiest are often 
the hardest. One of these I have found 
to be the growing of a rose slip. Few 
people seem to be successful in planting 
and making live a slip taken from a rose- 
bush, although under the most favorable 
conditions. I have had this trouble my- 
self, and only recently have learned the 
secret of how to do it. 

Cut the slip very small, and soak the 
end in water for about twenty-four hours. 
Then plant it in a small pot full of very 
damp earth, reverse a tumbler over the 
embryo rose-bush, and keep it as much 
in the sun as possible. This forms a 
smal] hot-house for your slip, and in the 


Receipts or medical suggestions are not desired. Contributions should be addressed to tt 
M e i ow many hours a day does she work? What kind of i 
** Back to the land!" is the cry from unnumbered American reformers. What does that mean to womenr Not until the farmer's 





Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the acceptance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of their receipt. After mont 


course of two or three days you w'|] se 
appear a tiny green shoot. Whie:. the 
ground is warm and the slip has row) 
some, it may be transplanted .. it-oj. 
doors, first having hardened it by + moy 
ing the tumbler for a time. Any bush 
slip may be started this way; bi: the 
lilac, for instance, requires much mger 
soaking in water, and does not ne! the 
tumbler. A REA»per. 
HYATTSVILLE, MARYLAND. 


A Hint for Cherry-lovers 

In some localities the robins sre so 
numerous they do not leave a chery for 
the unfortunate owner. 

But in the town of Newton, Massachu- 
setts, I saw a way of circumventing them. 
All the trees but two in the vicinity were 
stripped bare by the birds, while these two 
were loaded with fruit. In one tree was 
placed a large stuffed owl] and in the other 


another large stuffed bird, species un- 
known. 

Not a robin dared to steal a single 
cherry. J. F. M. 


GaRDEN City, New York. 


With a Paint-box 
My ten-cent box of water-colors ani five- 
cent brush can perform wonders, even in 
the hands of an amateur artist. Oli roses 
can be made to blossom anew for my 
“spring bonnet,” by tinting them the de- 


sired color, and putting aside to dry. A 
“menu” or “entertainment ” book. the 


articles culled from the Bazar, can lave 
white cardboard backs, with some appro- 
priate magazine picture tinted, an: tied 
with ribbons. 

A scratched place on a cherished pic- 
ture frame can be hidden by a deft touch 


of the brush and the oak or walnut color. 
The children can employ themselves 
most happily, rainy days, by tinting pic- 


tures cut from magazines. 

A chair of brocaded or plain muterial 
that has been worn so badly as to show 
the lining was made less noticeal)le by 
having the lining tinted to correspond 
with its original covering. A spo! on a 
frock, from a stain, was tinted until it 
was deepened near enough the color to 
make it less conspicuous. And so indefi- 
nitely are the uses of the paint-bo., like 
adversity, teaching me many devic: 

Satem, Nortu CaRo.ina. J.C. 


A Child’s Idea 
I am a little girl nine years 0'. In 
playing in my nursery one day wit) » few 
friends I discovered a new idea. \\" were 
very anxious to color some pictur ~. but 
had no paints, so I took some too picks 


and wound colored crépe-paper aro. | the 
ends, dipped them in water, and fo\'' we 
had some fine water-colors. I thou. .it of 
sending this myself, as mamma rea — se 
ful things out of the Bazar. H. 


New Berne, Nortu CARo.ina. 


To Preserve the Color in Mauv: 
I was delighted to find, by expe eM". 


that to prevent my lavender and »iuve 
gowns or ribbons from fading, it \ only 
necessary to put the soiled articles cold 
water with common baking-soda ac. ! ~ 

soda 


the proportion of one tablespoonful « ; 
to half a gallon of water. Let so: half 


an hour, then wash carefully in =) <htly 
warm soap-suds, using little soap: ‘"s* 
well and dry in the shade. Foi ther 


colors, table salt of same propor.” ™ 
most effectual to prevent fading. How- 
ever, one teaspoonful muriatic aci' ‘ * 
gallon of water is the best thing ‘° Ut 
for light blue fabrics, and your daintiest 
blue frocks are thus kept lookin: like 
new after many launderings. P. !' 1. 
Limona, FLoripA. 
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THE BEST JELLY 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 
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After you have esed the 
Economy Jar once you will say | 


“J can keep them ali 
tight Jar. “ 
ucighbors. The 
use of which loan have fresh vegetables from my 
own garden all through the winter months, com 
ing to the table tasting just as fresh and sweet 
as though they had been freshly picked.” 


No Leaky Rubber Ring. The day 


im the 
other jar like 
Economy is 






romy air 


| in Air. No 








$ zge HERE used to be a 
household saying that 
J ™ the first of July was 
4) f currant - jelly week. 
ig That was in the old 
A days when making 


jelly and preserves was 
w the solemn duty of all 
housewives, and _la- 
boriously followed through the long sum- 
mer. But even now, when such duties are 
considered more lightly, the fact remains 
that if the home table is to be graced with 
currant jelly late June or early July is 
the time to make it. 


ually, and so prevent their breaking. 
If the fruit is in perfect condition jelly 


will form in small before the 
kettle can be emptied. The last stage of 
jelly-making can be taken at leisure. This 
is to pour a little melted paraffin on top 
when the jelly is firm and cold, to keep 
out the air; then cover with tin covers or 
paper well tied down, and put on the labels. 

Black currant jelly is quite English and 
has a distinct flavor that is appetizing, 
but the jelly is dark colored. Raspberries 
are weak in gelatine, and for that reason 
make a poor jelly. The fruit requires 
so much boiling down that the delicacy 


masses 




















THE NEEDED UTENSILS FOR JELLY-MAKING 


The reason is that in making jelly the 
result will be most successful if the fruit 
be taken when it is first ripe. The nat- 
ural gelatine which is in fruits lies 
nearest the skin, and as the fruit becomes 
“dead ripe” this quality lessens. Hence 
over-ripe fruit will not “ jell,” and, from 
Louisa Aleott downward, when domestic 
tragedy is to be pictured in story the tear- 
ful heroine sits sobbing amid a crimson 
flood of currant juice that will not “ jell.” 
Another peculiarity of jelly-making is that 
dam} or rainy weather affects this tricksy 
gelatine hidden beneath the berry skins, 
and experienced housewives never under- 
take a batch of jelly unless the 
shining and the air clear. 

The method of making jelly is the same 
in every instance. The only variation al- 
lowed is the quantity of sugar. The fruit 
must be washed and drained in colanders 
or pans with wire bottoms so as to free 
the berries from dust and sand. Currants 
need not be strung. Put them into a 


sun is 


graniie kettle, the berries mashed a lit- 
tle start the juice, and a very little 
water added to prevent burning. This 


very little means not more than a quarter 
of a teacupful to four quarts of currants. 
As soon as the fruit has cooked enough 
to break all the berries it should be 
poure! into a jelly - bag, and allowed to 
drain Very gentle pressure may be ap- 
plied. but seyere pressing brings a cloudy 
juice which will make a second - quality 
jelly. A straining colander or a potato- 
ricer will greatly hasten this process, and 
then the juice will run rapidly through 
the j-ily-bag and be clear of sediment. 
Th drained juice should be measured 


and returned to the kettle and boiled 
fifteen minutes by the clock, the scum 
being carefully removed. Meantime the 
same amount of granulated sugar as 


there is juice should be spread on large 
plates and put into the oven and heated 
very hot. It should be added to the 
juice at the end of fifteen minutes. Care 
must be taken not to brown the suga 
in the oven, as that will darken the jelly. 
Drawing the kettle aside on the range, 
stir the sugar about carefully until dis- 
solved; let the jelly boil for four minutes 
longer, and then remove from the fire. 
Previously the tumblers should have 
been standing in hot water. Dry them, 
4 few at a time, and dip a little jelly 
into each. This is to heat the glasses grad- 


half and 
gelatine 
delicious 


But mixed, 
this lack of 
result is a 


of the flavor is lost. 
half, with currants, 
is overcome, and the 
jelly. 

Eight quart baskets of currants will 
make a dozen medium-sized tumblers of 
jelly, and that is a prudent amount to 
make at one time, it being easier to handle 
that. quantity, and other fruits in simi- 
lar amounts. In spite of care, if malign 
fate keeps the jelly from “ setting,” heat 
the juice to boiling-point and seal up in 
air-tight pint cans and use during the 
winter for pudding sauces, or make, a 


can at a time, into jelly for immediate 
use with commercial gelatine. Two tea- 


spoonfuls of the gelatine will be enough 


fruit. Sour morello cherries added to ap- 
ples give a jelly of charming character, 
as do wild cherries. 


Crab-apple is the next standard jelly. 
The fruit is so full of gelatine that it is 
the easiest to handle successfully. The 
fruit needs only to be clean and the wormy 
apples discarded. It makes the labor 


easier to cook the fruit, 
ing go on overnight, 
colander is used, and the rest of the work 
may be done the next day. Allowing the 
plain juice of any fruit to stand will not 
hurt the jelly. 

In ease one does not secure crab-apples 
common apples are a good substitute. 
Fair fruit is not rfeeded, and one would 
better use the inferior or harder sorts. 
The apples, however, must be quartered 
both to aid in the cooking and to discover 
the hidden worm in the cores, but after 
that the work is the same. 

To give variety to plain apple jelly the 
rose geranium will add a dainty flavor. 
Allow a clean, large leaf to two quarts, 
added to the boiling juice a little before 
the sugar is put in. Remove in three or 
four minutes. Two whole cloves to the 
same quantity of juice or a piece of stick 
cinnamon, a finger long, will give apple 
jelly a piquant taste which will be liked. 
Sprigs of mint used in the same way will 
surprise the family pleasantly when they 
are served mint jelly with roast 
mutton. 

The peculiar flavor of quince is strong 
and not liked by many, although the 
jelly is satisfactory to make because there 
is no danger of its not “setting.” But 
if half as much sweet apples be put with 
the quinces the flavor is more delicate and 
pleasing. Imperfect peaches can 
cut up and combined with apples, and will 
thus add an agreeable variety to house 
hold stores. Rhubarb is another material 
for the jelly-maker, the fruit being cut 
into short pieces, no matter how stringy, 
and the customary method followed. But 
the jelly is not a pretty color, and is apt 
to be cloudy, although the 
petizing. 

Grapes round out the list of fruits suit 


and let the drain 
unless the straining 


lamb or 


also be 


taste is ap 


able to the limitations of jelly - making. 
Several varieties catn be obtained with a 
little manipulation. When the fruit is 
first ripe, Concord grapes being the best 
variety, wash the grapes and stem them. 
Allow half the quantity of sugar. This 
jelly will be firm, and the tartness will 
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for a teacupful of juice, and the same 
method is used as in making lemon or 
coffee jelly. 

Blackberries are not a satisfactory fruit 
to can because there is much woody fiber 
in the berries that hardens in cooking. 
Blackberry jam is objectionable to many 
on account of the seeds, and the gelatine 
is not abundant. However, a good dark 
jelly can be made from the berries alone, 
while, combined with either crab or com- 
mon apples, half and half, the result will 
be a beautiful jelly, rich in flavor and 
particularly good. The ever-useful ap- 
ple combines finely with damson plums, 
the proportions being one-half of each 


make it acceptable to eat with poultry or 
game. 

The fruit when first ripe 
the usual amount of sugar gives the 
standard grape jelly, while the  thor- 
oughly ripe Concord grapes of the Oc- 
tober markets will produce a rich, dark 
jelly, not at all translucent, but delicious 
to eat at high teas and luncheons. Apple 
combined with grape is also satisfactory, 
the color being lighter and the flavor not 
so pronounced. Last of all, if wild grapes 
can be found early in September when they 
are turning purple, the finest possible jelly 
will result. the proper accompaniment to 
venison and wild game. 


treated with 
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Tuesday, June 20 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries; omelette with bacon; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with tomatoes and peppers; rice 
croquettes ; sliced pineapple; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
boiled mutton ; 
stuffed eggplant. 
custard. 
Wednesday, June 21 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed peppers; biscuits; watercress salad ; 
French crullers ; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup; escalloped chicken ; 
baked potatoes; asparagus. Lemon sherbet. 
Thursday, June 22 
BREAKFAST 
somes — corn bread; coffee. 
NCHEON 
Corn pudding; sliced cucumbers; chocolate 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Clam soup; veal cutlet; 
stewed tomatoes; lettuce 
pudding. 
Friday, June 23 
BREAKFAST 
Apricots; fried ham; rolls; 
LUNCHEON 
Omelette with asparagus tips; sauté carrots; 
rice pudding; tea. 


rolls ; 


French- 


Cauliflower soup; Mapl 
aple 


fried potatoes; 


Plums ; toast; coffee. 


Cereal ; 


creamed potatoes; 
salad. Bread 


coffee. 


DINNER 
broiled bluefish; potatoes au 


Tomato soup; : 
Strawberry short- 


gratin; stewed watercress. 
cake. 
Saturday, June 24 
BREAKFAST 
creamed eggs; Graham gems; 
LUNCHEON 
Rice and cheese fritters; radishes; stewed 
prunes ; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Corned beef ; cabbage ; sauté potatoes; string- 
bean salad. Bavarian credm. 
Suiday, June 25 
BREAKFAST 
codfish balls ; 
DINNER 
chicken; potato croquettes; 
escarole salad. Coffee ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Lobster A la Newburg; okra salad; 
pineapple ; macaroofs ; tea. 
Monday, June 26 
BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs; toast; 
LUNCHEON 
stewed rhubarb; 
bread ; tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup; pork tenderloins; 
potatoes; spinach. Rice puddin 
Tuesday, June 27 
BREAKFAST 
tomato yon 
LUNCHEO 
chicken; fried "sasenipe: 
pancakes ; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup; leg of lamb; mashed potatoes; 
pease ; beet salad. Chocolate blanc-mange. 
Wednesday, June 28 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas; ham toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette; nut bread; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup; round steak; French-fried 
potatoes; squash. Date soufflé. 
Thursday, June 29 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; 
offee. 


Plums; coffee. 


Strawberries ; muffins; coffee. 


Roast pease ; 


sliced 


Cereal ; coffee. 


Scotch rarebit; ginger- 


r eee 


rolls; coffee. 
French 


Cherries ; 


Creamed 


radishes ; 


Cereal ; English muffins; 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese pudding; spinach balls; apple sauce ; 
jelly roll; tea. 
DINNER 
Lamb pie; fried eggplant; wax beans; let- 
tuce salad. Orange pie. 
Friday, June 30 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries; fried eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese; spinach croquettes ; 
chocolate cake; tea. 

DINNER 
veal cutlet ; 
cauliflower salad. 
custards. 

Saturday, July 1 
BREAKFAST 
liver and bacon; Graham muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
pudding; eggs in 
sponge-cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee; boiled rice; beets ; 
cress salad. Banana cream. 
Sunday, July 2 
BREAKFAST 
omelette souffié; biscuits; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast beef; potatoes roasted in pan; 
flower; lettuce salad. Cherry pie. 
SUPPER 
Clam bouillon; kidneys en brochette: olive 
and cream cheese salad; waffles; tea. 
Monday, July 3 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed rhubarb; panfish ; 
LUNCHEON 
Jelly banana 
cake; tea. 

DINNER 
Potato soup; grilled breast of lamb: sauté 

potatoes ; ‘string- beans. Bread pudding. 

Tuesday, July 4 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries ; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked eggplant with cheese; lettuce salad; 
sliced bananas ; cookies ; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup: roast duck; mashed 
potatoes; pease; currant jelly; romaine 
salad. Ice-cream with maple sauce. 


rolls; coffee. 


baked potatoes ; 
Cream 


Clam chowder ; 
stewed tomatoes ; 


Cereal ; 
Tomato 


patty - shells ; 


water- 


Apricots ; 


eauli- 


rolls; coffee. 


omelette ; fritters; plums; 
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Wednesday, July 5 
BREAKFAST 
poached —. ares coffee. 
LUNCH 
Rice chauffée; duck salad 
cake ; t 
root Rosy 
soup; roast pork; potato balls; 
squash; apricot charlotte. 
Thursday, July 6 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold pork ; potato soufflé ; pancakes ; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup; beefsteak; stuffed pota- 
toes; beets ; lettuce salad. Biackberry pud- 
ng. 


Cereal ; 


stewed prunes; 


Carrot 


Friday, July 7 
BREAKFAST 
parsley omelette; corn bread ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Kidney stew; spinach croquettes ; 
berries; vanilla wafers; tea. 
DINNER 
Cauliflower soup; boiled salmon; 
au gratin; fried eggplant; field 
Rhubarb pie. 
Saturday, July 8 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries; fried eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed salmon; rice and cheese fritters; 
jelly cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee; mashed potatoes; string- 
beans; watercress salad. Sliced peaches. 
Sunday, July 9 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries ; panfish ; rolls ; 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup; crown roast of lamb; 
spinach; boiled onions. Chocolate ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Potato omelette ; clam fritters ; tomato salad ; 
sponge-cake ; lemonade. 
Monday, July 10 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb croquettes; stewed rhubarb; radishes ; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 7 
Bean soup; roast veal; mashed potatoes; 
cauliflower. Custard pie. 
Tuesday, July 11 
BREAKFAST 
Plums; liver and bacon ; 
LUNCHEON 
spinach croquettes ; 
rries; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
soup; beefsteak; sauté potatoes; 
lettuce salad. Currant pie. 
Wednesday, July 12 
BREAKFAST 
tomato omelette; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced veal on toast; creamed 
prune soufflé; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup; breaded chops; stuffed pota- 
toes; beets: watercress salad. Rice cream 
with maraschino cherries. 
Thursday, July 18 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; 
gems ; — 
LUNCHEO 
string- i salad; ginger- 
bre tea. 
DINNER 
Corned beef; cauliflower; pease; 
salad. Almond soufflé. 
Friday, July 4 
BREAKFAST 
Plums; salt mackerel; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple a es blackberries ; 
ca tea 
DINNER 
Barley soup; baked fish with 
French-fried potatoes; celery salad. 
cream. 
Saturday, July 15 
BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs and bacon; pop-overs; 
coffee. 


Cereal ; 


huckle- 


potatoes 
salad. 


coffee. 


Cereal ; 


toast ; coffee. 


Stuffed eggs; rasp- 
be 


Lamb 
squash ; 


Cereal ; 


carrots ; 


Sliced peaches; Graham 


Cheese pudding ; 


lettuce 


spinach ; 
anana 


Cereal ; 


LUNCHEON 
Corned-beef hash; rice _ fritters; 
rhubarb; nut cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Pot-roast; potatoes au gratin; wax beans; 
sliced cucumbers. Raspberry shortcake. 
Sunday, July 16 
BREAKFAST 
Huckleberries; codfish balls; rice muffins; 
= 
NNER 
Cream of lettuce comp? roast chicken ; stuffed 
potatoes ; fried eggplant. Orange ice. 
SUPPE 
Olive and mushroom canalette : biscuits ; pota- 
tato salad; sliced peaches ; cake ; tea. 
Monday, July 17 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; fried eggs; toast ; 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; banana croquettes; chocolate 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
veal cutlet; creamed pota- 
lettuce salad. Lemon 


stewed 


coffee. 


Vegetable soup; 
toes ; stuffed Se 


pie. 
Tuesday, July 18 
BREAKFAST 
sausages; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs A la Martin; — cucumbers ; 
wafers; tea 
DINNER | 
Boiled mutton; sauté potatoes; string-beans ; 
cauliflower salad. Macaroon cream. 
Wednesday, July 19 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries ; omelette ; muffins; coffee. 


Cereal ; 


lemon 


LUNCHEON 
Ham toast: alan sliced pineapple ; cake ; 


DINNE 
Chicken soup: round et: boiled onions ; 
beets; escarole salad. Blackberry pudding. 


. wonderful spectacle fails. 


(Continued from page 313) 
Louisiana—brothers at odds and a high- 
bred defeat. In the South, a lady is still 
a lady when she goes from house to house 
taking orders for orange and fig preserves. 
And a near-lady is only a near-lady, no 
matter how. far-reaching the double ap- 
peal to the senses of her motor-car and 
her otherwise perfumed personality. 

Of course, you will have to be moving 
out of Christiania and its environs if you 
are going to Trondhjem and Bergen and 
to the North Cape, to see the midnight 
sun, before you come home. Most of those 
who go after the midnight sun, however, 
fail to see it unless they wait for favor- 
able conditions; for nature never intend- 
ed this for a cheap show. Skies and mists 
and atmosphere have a way of doing un- 
expected stunts, interesting enough in 
themselves, but unfriendly to the miracle. 

But you may count on weird effects 
with a sense of mystery and remoteness, 
and, if you are that sort of religious, you 
may be inclined to pray, when you are ar- 
rived at the time and place, even if the 
You will real- 
ize; by all the signs there are, that the 
moment is momentous, and that you 
would have felt the spell, even had you 
not known. 

“Did I see it?” Indeed, no. I heard 
about it from so many who had been 
that I am blatantly making up this semi- 
weird description out of scraps and in- 
ference. No, I haven’t been, not all the 
way, but perhaps I have _ better-than- 
been, for the not-going afforded me leisure 
for some things which are independent of 
conspiring elements—and of course I 
interviewed the sun-seekers, coming and 
going. And, too, I have shaken hands 
with M. Paul Du Chaillu, who hailed from 
my native State. We Louisianians are 
not so keen about the sun, and, at mid- 
night, we like to forget that it is any- 


‘where, 


Of course, from first to last, I was on a 
still-hunt for Ibsen types. And after a 
while I began discovering them. Such 
as Nora and Hedda Gabler and George 
Tesman it was a simple matter to select 
from the people in the restaurations, 
chiefly. Even Peer Gynt’s old mother, 
Ase, I found here, but oftener I saw her 
about the market-place. But, look where 
I would, I could find no flesh-and-blood 
embodiment of Peer himself, although he 
was oftenest of them all before me, but 
suspended in midair, a sort of astral pre- 
sentment, like the intangible concept of 
the poet. For, of all Ibsen’s creations, he 
seems to me at once the most clear-cut 
and the most elusive. 

If one is thus easily satistied, he may 
delude himself into believing he is study- 
ing Norwegian life. Still, as snap-snots, 
which are always both true and false, 
they are diverting, and, browsing thus at 
will with the freedom of the life-field, one 
must occasionally stumble across a tooth- 
some bit of gossip, as, for instance, this, 
which floated to me over a copy of the 
London Times, in whiffs of tobacco smoke, 
in the reading-room at the hotel in Chris- 
tiania. 

“Oh, yes, the old man used to sit there 
every day, in that chair by the window, 
facing Carl Johans Gade, reading his 
newspaper and sipping his beer. In the 
evenings he preferred the café below stairs 
and his drink was beer again, but 
strengthened by a generous admixture of 
aqua vite. He rarely spoke, never easily 
or idly, but I remember one occasion when 
he became so excited over a discussion of 
a local scandal in which an erring wife 
had eloped with her betrayer that he sud- 
denly burst forth in fieree denunciation 
of the woman. Thereupon a bystander 
objected: ‘Why, I am surprised at this 
from you, Mr. Ibsen, you who have given 
us Nora. 

“* Yes, so she did!’ thundered the great 
man, ‘but SHE WENT ALONE!!!’ strik- 
ing the table a resounding blow with his 
fist as he spoke.” 

In Ibsen’s later pictures, as in so much 
of his work, one gets a strange impres- 
sion of rage—rage as a finally normal 
state of a mind wholly given over to re- 


She left husband and children.’. 


volt. And does it not seem a bit incon. 
gruous that in an atmosphere thick ith 
tobacco smoke, that incense of the svcia| 
god, the man of gloom, solitary in his 
genius must have arranged (if he did jot 
gather) the material for his weird ang 
depressing dramas of pessimism! 

I took my camera out to the ceme: ery 
on the edge of Christiania and made sey. 
eral attempts to get a good photograph 
of his grave, but the clouds were ever ca. 
pricious, and I was able to fetch home 
only a few rather vague impressions, 
which I personally like almost as wel! as 
clearer pictures. They have preserve: for 
me my own sense of the remoteness and 
loneliness of the far-away slope ipon 
which he sleeps, a gentle upland showing 
clumps of white birch in the background, 
I suppose the handsome monument i: in. 
evitable, in time; indeed, I heard «me. 
what of a proposed tomb of dignity and 
honor. Yet I like to think of him beneath 
the low mound, to my mind more -ym- 
bolic of the repose which only death has 
brought to his turbulent soul. 

There were always flowers there, and 
one day a delegation from an Italian ship 
came, and, with a pretty ceremony, |aid 
Italy’s tribute upon the little gray.—a 
great wreath of imperishable (7?) flo ers. 

I do not like to bring this paper 1‘) an 
end without saying something of the won- 
derfully beautiful flowers of Seanina- 
via. If one miss color in the dress «/ the 
peasantry, he will find it running ri:t in 
the peasant’s garden—and nearly al! are 
our familiar home flowers. 

And, indeed, I should not have one fear 
being obliged to come home without ever 
realizing his post-card dreams of color. 
They will all come true for him if he 
will take them formally, as a special ex- 
hibit. This he can do any afternoon in 
the season by taking the tram-car from 
Stockholm—you see, we have crosse:! the 
peninsula, and are in Sweden with a wink 
—out to Skansen, a suburban ple:sure 
resort where one may spend an hour or 
two in the open, taking a table, with a 
sandwich or crawfish, deliciously boiled 
with salt, pepper, and fennel-seed, and 
served ice-cold, with tea or beer—he can 
take this or not, I say, and sit and keep 
an eye on the platforms where the young 
dancers, real post-card peasants, in gay 
colors, go through the figures of the na 
tional dances. 

It is a ravishing performance from: first 
to last, and so heartily do the dancers 
enter into the spirit of fun that when the 
dance is at its height, it takes a stolid au- 
dience not to burst forth in applause. 

All the dances are much like g:mes, 
games of coquetry, generally ending with 
playful surrender. In one, [I remewber, 
when the music suddenly threw out a 
staccato command, every youth seiz«l his 
fair partner by the waist, threw her 
bodily up in the air, caught her, and with 
a sort of sleight of hand, gave her a twist 
which brought his arm back in position, 
and they whirled off the stage together, 
in pairs, faces all aglow with joy of youth. 

On one or two days weekly the «fter- 
noon is given over to the children, when 
the boy and girl dancers range in age, 
I should say, from seven to twelve or ‘our- 
teen years. It is great fun, this da cing. 
If there is any place in Norway whei: one 
may see the national dancing, as | re, | 
did not chance upon it. The diffe ences 
in costume and flavor between th two 
countries are such as a stranger “ould 
searcely note, and yet the feeling is 50 
lamentably unfriendly that I feel a iittle 
sorry to have to invite my friend: into 
Sweden, in this Ibsen browse, to wit! ss 4 
simple Scandinavian dance. 

Once having stepped into Stockho', ! 
must close my lips, as I should not now 
where to begin. Stockholm needs a! eM 
tire paper and room for language! ut, 
even admitting the pre-eminence 0! ‘his 
beautiful “ Venice of the North,” andi its 
beautiful environs, when all is sai! and 
done, still and again, it is Ibsen \!0s¢ 
name is written in fire across the np of 
Scandinavia, And it is Ibsen, dear 11". 
of whom you will be thinking wie y°" 
sail from Hoboken for the Ibsen cou'''y: 
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Earning College Money 

NXIOUS to finish my 
college course last win- 
ter, at a summer re- 
sort during last sum- 
jmer IF used my kodak 
to advantage. I ex- 
plained my plan to the 
hotel manager. It was 
to take twelve photo- 
print them upon 
cards. and have them sold to the hotel 
mests at eight cents a postal profit for 
ye. the manager to sell them at ten cents. 
py noon L had twelve good pictures, 
and i two days’ time I had = six 
dozen postal ecards, each bearing a 
charmiiie pieture, ready for the manager. 
They sold rapidly, and at the end of two 
weeks | made up my account as follows: 
en films, 34%4x3¥%, 60 cents; devel- 
oping. 7 cents; eight gross postal cards at 
$1.60, 12.80; eight bottles developing so- 
lution at 20 cents, $1.60; two weeks board 
at $10. 820; ear fare, four rides to secure 
views, 20 cents; total expenses, $35.27. 
Eight gross ecards at 8 cents per card, 
$02.16. Profit after paying expenses, 
$6.89. [ also went to the people in cot- 
tages, and got orders for pictures of their 
wttages at 75 eents a dozen. As almost 
all travelers send souvenir post-cards with 
views of their cottages to distant friends, 
| tilled my film in one morning, .clearing 
$19.80 from the cottagers. I feel that 
lhad a profitable vacation. C. R. 
GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 
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postal 


One do 





Her Sewing System 
Tuts is the system by which a business 
girl keeps her sewing-room condensed in 


two boxes, everything ready for odd hours 
of work. The boxes are pasteboard, 12x20 
inches. » inches deep, with tight covers. 


Box -No. 1 may contain material and 
trimming, pattern, pins, thread, ete. As 
of a garment is cut out it is laid 
in Box No. 2, still pinned to the pattern. 


each part 


When the cutting-out is completed, and all 
scraps neatly salvaged, one piece is taken 
ata time and marked, embroidered, gath- 
ered, or pleated, before it goes to Box No. 
l, from whieh the pieces are put together 
and the garment reposes in Box No. 2 
until a tinal pressing proclaims it done. 

GALEN, ILLENOTS. M, E. LeB. 

Her Social Asset 
IN reading the newspapers or magazines 


lalways clip out what I consider the best 


new jokes. Then when I am invited to a 
seial gat ering I look over my collection 
and refro-) my memory with two or three 
of them, -o that when conversation lags | 
‘an tell tom. One story nearly always sug- 
vests ano her to some one, and is usually 


followed by 
anecdote 


a succession of interesting 

So at a social gathering of any 
kind Tam: able to contribute my share to 

the entertainment of the company, an 

ability which I find a valuable social 

asset. C. E. T. 
ASHLA\p, WISCONSIN. 


Making Shirtwaists 


To mos! busy girls the problem of the 
—e 0: shirtwaists seems never ending. 
About a 


ar ago I solved it permanently. 
| bought <ome plain madras and a perfect- 
ly plain shirtwaist pattern. After care- 
fully cutting, basting, and fitting it 1 
‘ipped the seams and eut the original pat- 
term so that it was exactly like the waist, 
‘arefully marking the lines of sewing, the 
telt-line, and the center front and back. 
Now all | have to do is to cut my waists 
by the fitted pattern and sew them togeth- 
". For tucked waists I put in the tucks 
ist and then do the cutting. 
By carefully noting the sleeve length 
> ape ttern, and the euff length, too, 
Te 1s no bother in shirtwaist-making. 
Ta it, girls, and see what a saving of 
me and material it is. M. H. T. 
KLYN, New York. 


An Admirable Rule 

ALL girls ought to have good manners, 
but some who are truly polite and kind- 
hearted do many things offensive to per- 
sons of refined taste. One little rule which 
I was taught in childhood may be as help- 
ful to others as it was to me. Never when 
in company lift the hands above the breast. 
Now think what it means—that you will 
not put your hands to your head or hair; 
that you won’t fumble at your neckwear or 
touch your mouth, or teeth, or ears, or 
any feature, except when a handkerchief 
is a necessity; also that you will not com- 
mit the very great offense of fingering the 
face. Watch persons with whom you asso- 
ciate to see how easy it is for otherwise 
well-bred persons to offend in this respect. 
The rule is easy to remember. C. C. S 

MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ready for a Journey 

I HAVE a large circle of friends and rela- 
tives, and I think I owe many of the 
pleasant invitations they give me to the 
fact that I can be ready to join them on 
the shortest notice. This I manage by 
keeping a suit-case always packed with 
light toilet articles, a change of under- 
clothes, a dressing sacque, slippers, and 
everything, even down to tooth-paste and 
shoe-polish, that I habitually use. A dis- 
used purse holds pins, needles, cards of 
thread, stamps, and a few addresses typed 
on thin paper. Extra handkerchiefs and 
collars are.always in their place. 

This leaves me nothing to pack for a day 
or two with friends but the required 
gowns. I can be ready in five minutes, lit- 
erally, if I happen to be dressed; and | 
am never long in any case in responding 
to a hasty demand for my presence. Best 
of all, I do not find myself obliged to bor- 
row anything from my hostess. H.N. ~ 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Drying the Bathing-suit 
Last summer I kept a wooden coat- 
hanger exclusively for drying my bathing- 
suit. It was slipped through the shoul- 
ders and hung on the line. The suit dried 
quickly and evenly, and kept its shape 
far better than when it was fastened to 


the line with clothes-pins. F. C. 
New York, New York. 
Mary's Remodeled Suit 
A HANDSOME last year’s suit, passed 


down to my younger sister, was remodeled 
in this fashion: The front breadth was 
taken out and the two side breadths 
brought together, lapped and stitched, and 
fastened by a row of buttons straight 
down the front.. The fullness was taken 
out of the skirts of the coat, the plain 
cuffs and collar were braided in a simple 
pattern, and Mary rejoiced in an up-to- 
date costume. E. C. 
Burrato, New York. 


A Guest's “Picnic” Luncheon 

My sister was spending some time with 
me this winter when she received a tele- 
gram from a college friend saying she 
was to pass through our city and would 
spend the night with her, if convenient. 
K. wished her friends to meet this particu- 
lar chum, so invitations were hastily sent 
over the telephone. She said to me, 
“What shall we do for refreshments?” I 
said, “ Let that be my surprise.” 

I took a large market basket and lined 
it with white paper. Into this I put plenty 
of brown-bread and butter sandwiches. 
With the white bread I made lettuce sand- 
wiches. I added ginger cookies, home-made 
pickles, cups, spoons, loaf sugar, and 
paper napkins. 

Two of the children carried the basket 
into the parlor. By the time it was un- 
packed another followed with a bright new 
pail of delicious coffee to which I had 
added cream. It was jolly and appetiz- 
ing. M. M. L. 

Corninc, New York, 
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“Our Hinds “ need Cream Com mplexion 
is not injured in the least by Saummer’s hot sun or 
dusty, burning winds.”’ if you would avoid the discomfort of 


SUNBURN 


you should use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream before and after exposure to sun or wind. It 
cools and quickly heals; keeps the face, hands and arms in perfect condition: removes blemishes, 
makes dry, rough skin soft and smooth, and finally gives to the complexion the fresh, radiant 
effect that is so much admired. It should be remembered that 

Honey and 


Hinds “x.2"° Cream 


cannot possibly injure the most sensitive skin; it contains nothing harmful; is positively quaranteed 
not to cause a growth of hair; is not greasy or sticky in the least. 
Mothers and nurses have used Hinds Honey and Almond Cream in the nursery for many years 
relieves all skin ailments of babies and children, and is especially good for chafing, rash and prickly heat. 
Men who shave are using it with gratifying results. It stops the smart and restores tender, irritated skin in a 
day, always preventing dry skin. 
Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere, or mailed postpaid by us. Do not 
buy substitutes. There’s nothing like Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, 


A liberal trial bottle sent free on request. 
16 West Street, Portland, Maine 


It soothes and 


A. S. HINDS 














MAMMOTH EMBROIDERY OUTF IT 


O introduce THE HOUSEWIFE to new readers we will send it on trial f r the bal 1 
of the year and include THE NEW MAMMOTH STAMP ING OUTFIT, shown 

and described herewith, postpaid, for only fifty cents 

THE HOUSEWIFE is the kind of magazine every woman who hi 
and development of her home at heart will appreciate and enjoy 
replete with the human-interest side of oust - 
hold affairs. The easiest and most pleasant 
way to perform the daily duties. Clean, 
cheerful and helpful. Always interesting. 


THS IS THE OUTFIT WE GIVE YOU 


‘omprising Six Large Single Sheet ize 14X21 
s, and Two Double Sheets, 2 
Stamping Patterns, all new designs, perforated 
strong White Linen Bond Paper Fifty-eight 
Exquisite Designs and Two Sets of Alphabets in all 
which can be used as often as desired; One seve 
inch Embroidery Hoop; One Stick of Stampir 
Compound with Stamping Pad and Directions; Six 
Skeins of Imported Embroidery Cotton, assorted 
colors; One Bone Stiletto for Eyelet Work, and 


. with every out 
Shirtwaist Design fit is included 








21X28 inches 





Remember, we 


the Book of Embroidery Stitches by | will send THE HOUSEWIFE for the 
Mme. Du Parque, illustrating and ex STITCHES balance of the year and the Complet« 
plaining every kind of stitch used by EMBROIDERY New Mammoth Stamping Outfit for on! 


5° cents You will surely be delighted 
with THE HOUSEWIFE. Ever 

that goes into THE HOUSEWIFE 

to read Satisfaction is guarantee f 
money will be refunded. Remit by P.O 
Order, Registered Letter or Stamps 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 52-54 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


both beginners and experts in Fancy ) es 
Work and Fine Embroidery. This is the 
most complete Embroidery Outfit we 
have ever offered; the Designs are all 
new this season and can be used again 
and again. 

















SUMMER TIME IS ROMPER TIME 


A. child should be able to play without fear of spoiling its clothes. 
ROMPERS SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


A pair of fine Madras Rompers and THE HOUSEWIFE for the 
balance of the year for only fifty cents. 

These rompers when soiled are not spoiled, but are easily washed, 
and are all fast colors. They are carefully and strongly made of a good 
grade of substantial pink or blue check or stripe Madras with square 
yoke as shown, with sleeves and rolling collar. All seams are liberal, 
and wherever there is likely to be any unusual strain the seams are 
felled. The legs are gathered at the knee with elastic, which insures a 
snug fit. Collar, cuffs, yoke, belt and pocket are piped with bias bands 
of white Cambric. All sizes up to six years 


THE HOUSEWIFE isa bright, entertaining monthly magazine, containing many good, whole- 
some seria! and short stories and helpful articles of unquestioned merit presented in an interestingly 
imstructive manner. It is the largest and best magazine for women published at a popular price, and 
has been recognized as the foremost Woman's Househdéld Magazine by hundreds of thousands of 
readers throughout the land for the last twenty-six years. Among the most valuable and interesting 
departments are: New Fashions, Social Circle, Cooking Class, Needlework, Editorial Outlook, 
Lessons in Economy, Mother's Realm, Household Helps, Talks on Health. Covers in beautiful 
colors. Send 50 cents today while you think of it, to 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 52-54 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


Remit by P.O. Money Order, Registered Letter or Stamps. 
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Self-Reliance and Advertising 


Many a man is afraid to do a thing because that 
thing has never been done before. 

Many a manufacturer who is making a line of first- 
class goods, highly susceptible to advertising, does not 
advertise simply because the kind of goods he makes 
has never been advertised. He thinks it might be a 
good thing but—no one has ever proved it to him. 

We have something interesting to say to such a 
man. Our story, if heeded, will benefit him far more 
than it will us. 

As an introduction to that man, we ask him to get 
hold of a copy of Emerson’s Essay on Self-Reliance. 

We have the exclusive control and sale of the 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 


pieces, and 














D° you want a new embroidered blouse? The design 
illustrated below is one of the smart new ones for 
a kimono waist worked in French knots or outline stitch. 


Do all Why 


your not 
friends interest 
and those 
neighbors who do 
subscribe not, and 
for obtain 
HARPER'S this 
BAZAR? waist 
They for 
should ery 
do so. free? 





If you will send us one dollar and a quarter and the 
name of a new subscriber, we will send you the above 
design stamped on a good quality of white batiste, a 
Harper’s Bazar pattern (in small, medium or large size) 
for cutting the blouse, and six skeins of French working 
cotton in white. Doesn't this offer appeal to you? 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY 


lustrated is fashioned 
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LINGERIE PILLOWS 


BY GERTRUDE M. WALBRAN 




















A PILLOW WITH CLUNY LACE 
Embroidery Design No. 499. Price, 50 cents. 


HE vogue for washable pillow covers 
has increased considerably in the 
past few years, and, in consequence, 
new and charming ideas are being con- 
stantly brought out. Time was when the 


all-white pillow was made only for baby’s 


use, but now it is seen quite as often on 


the couch, in the bed or sitting-room. 


All of these pillow covers are made so 
that they can be readily slipped off the 
pillow and laundered. Some have the back 
made in two pieces, the hems lapped and 
fastened with buttons and _ buttonholes, 
while others are joined by means of ribbon 
laced through eyelet- 


A pillow like this could be made ‘rom 


strips of linen left from center-pieces or 
table scarfs, thus utilizing narrow } jece, 
of material which would otherwis. he 
useless, 

The third illustration shows another 


oblong pillow, the slip made of linen of 
cobweb fineness, embroidered wit}, q 
charming design in French and Hedebo 
(pronounced Hay-the-bo) embroiiery, 
A spray of fuchsias and a single buiterfly 
fill the center of the cushion, while q 


bunch of leaves is worked in each c rner. 
The flowers and wings of the but'erfly. 
also the corner sprays, are done ix the 
eut-work, while the leaves and do‘: are 


worked solid. 
In working the Hedebo figures the out. 
line must first be covered with an tneven 


running stitch. The linen is they cut 
through the center lengthwise and ~ross- 
wise, and again at the sides, if nec-~sary, 
the edges being turned back to the wrong 


side on the run outline. Then, without 
having broken the thread which was used 
for the run outline, proceed to buttinhole 
over this double edge, taking the stitches 
about one-sixteenth of an inch apart and 
the same depth. 

The stitches used in this pillow show 
quite clearly and can readily be copied 
by any one familiar with the stitchery 
used in Hedebo or Danish cut work, as 
it is often called. 


For those who have never done any of 
this work, and would like to make a lbe- 
ginning, there are several books to he had 


which give quite explicit directions and 

illustrations. 
Although Hedebo embroidery makes a 
very elaborate effect 





holes in front and back 

finished 

with a full rosette. 
The first pillow il- 


in this manner, the 
oblong pieces of linen 
having long button- 
holed eyelets worked 
at regular intervals 
above the scalloped 
edge. The front of the 
pillow shows two 


Cluny lace motifs KOBE 








and lo oks tremen- 
dously difficult, such 
is really not the 


ease. Care and exact- 
ness must be observed, 
for much of the 
beauty lies in the 


accuracy of the 
stitchery, but prac: 
tice will soon make 


one expert. 

Linen spool thread. 
about No. 70, should 
be used for the He 








and eyelet-work, making a pretty contrast. 


The long slender leaves are padded with 
several rows of chain-stitch, and then 
covered with satin-stitch, the stems be- 
ing done in plain outline and afterward 
worked over with a fine satin-stitch. The 
eyelets are outlined with an uneven run- 
ning stitch; then the small holes are 
punched with a stiletto, and the edges 
covered with a close over-and-over stitch. 


The large holes will have to be cut; but 


do not make the mistake of many inex- 


perienced embroiderers, and cut a piece 


out of the center of the circles; instead, 
slash the material through the center 
lengthwise and crosswise and again be- 
tween these slashes, turning the cut edges 
back to the run outline, and cover the 
double edge with the close over-and-over 
stitch. When the eyelet is completed trim 
off the bits of linen which extend beyond 
the over-and-over stitch on the wrong 
side. Use marking cotton No. 25 for the 
padding and buttonholing, and No. 30 for 
the satin-stitch and eyelet-work. 

The second pillow is made of a much 
heavier linen, and shows a combination 
of hand-made filet, French embroidery, 
hemstitching, and Cluny lace. A _ nine- 
inch filet square is set in the center of a 
piece of linen sixteen inches square. The 
linen which frames the lace is blocked 
off into oblongs and squares by narrow 
bands of hemstitching, and a simple run- 
ning border design is then worked on the 
linen in satin-stitch and eyelet-work. 

The back of this pillow is made in two 
pieces, closing through the center with 
buttons and buttonholes. The Cluny edge, 
two inches wide, is overhanded to the 
edge of the cover after the front and back 
pieces have been joined together. 


placed in the center debo work and but 
with a conventional - tonholing, and mark- 
design at each end, the WITH A FILET LACE CENTER ing cotton No. 35 
latter being developed Embroidery Design No. 500. Price, 50 cents. or 40 for the French 
in French embroidery embroidery. 


The edge of this third pillow is fin- 
ished with a narrow beading an lace 
edge, made with a needle, to correspond 
with the stitchery; but as few 
would care to devote the time {) mak 
ing such an edge, I would sugg:-' sub- 
stituting a narrow Cluny lace. 

One end of the slip is left open, t'« back 
piece is finished with a strip of t! bead: 
ing and, after the pillow is i: place. 
back and front are laced toge er by 
means of a narrow ribbon run ‘rough 
the two beadings. 


people 


“SeBetiagsy 











FRENCH AND HEDEBO WOR 
Embroid Desi No. 50]. Price, 50 cents 


The perforated patterns of the — 
are for sale by the Bazar. The pr 
are given under the illustration. 
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Price, 
LACE 
cents; 
PILLO 


cents; 
Price 


PIECE 
cents; 


A f 
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ORDERED MuSLIN 
547, Price, 35 cents; Linen Dress, 
No. 548, Price, 35 cents; CoMBINA- 


‘ser who has an old, 
‘gue, is advised to send for the 


child’s costume. 
your measure as mong as a dress- 
e 


| FRANKLIN 


7 Purchasers of patterns are especially 
~ cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
iitern required in ordering by mail. 
2-nttlance may be made in stamps, money 
y Jer, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 


rono Waist, No. 310, Price, 


s cents; SUMMER Bouse, No. 330, 


15 cents; GirLt’s ONE-PIEcE 


LL Giru’s Frock, No. 669, Price, 


I 
P 
Frock, No. 668, Price, 15 cents; 
S 
15 cents. 


N THE JUNE NUMBER 


Dress, No. 


CHEMISE AND Drawers, No. 


12, Price, 15 cents; Princess UN- 
pEexsLip, No. 


126, Price, 15 cents; 
p Princess ComBINATION, No. 


127, Price, 15 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 


IN THIS NUMBER 


ny Lace Pittow, No. 499, 
50 cents; PiLLow wiTH FILET 
CENTER, No. 500, Price, 50 
FRENCH AND HEDEBO WorRK 
w, No. 501, Price, 50 cents; 


Kimono Waist, No. 502, Price, 50 


SumMMER BuiovseE, No. 503, 
50 cents; Kimono Waist, No. 


504, Price, 50 cents; GiRL’s ONE- 


Frock, No. 505, Price, 25 
SMALL GrRL’s Frock, No. 


506, Price, 15 cents. 


Cie 





ull alphabet of each of the 
styles, on one sheet. Trans- 
by rubbing only. Sizes, 1%, 3 
, and 4¢inchin height. Price, 
ts per sheet. 


Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 


tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
ot to any one sending 4 cents in 


The regular Pattern Catalogue 
y, and will be sent free of charge 


' one writing for it. 


he numbers of many patterns 
changed some months ago in 
ving the patterns, every pattern 
small-size 


one, and order from that. 


Special Patterns 





Tle Bazar does not have patterns 
of ail garment designs illustrated. 
Thos only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
amon women of taste. When you 
See 2 nong the, fashion illustrations 
any _own of which you would like 
4 pattern, look first in the back pages 
of tht number and see if this gown 
'S ulistrated there as a cut paper 
Pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issuei later, and, if not, what the 
Price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 


These are cut to 


maker cuts a gown. m days to 
two weeks must be allo for 
cutting such a pattern. 


ER & BROTHERS, PusLisHEers 
SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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FURNISHING A HOUSE-BOAT 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 





OUSEKEEPING 
house -boat is 
primitive, and furnish- 


on a 
very 





& My ings to be appropriate 
kp must be corresponding- 
Dr f ly simple. Happily 

tee 

‘ Xie mar 2 SSK the disadvantages of 

Ks ior sun and salt air in 

the havoc they work 


with colors are more than offset by the 
blessed fredom from dust and dirt. 

There are house-boats and house-boats: 
house-boats that are stationary, depending 
for their motive power upon tugs when 
the owners wish to move from one de- 
lightful anchorage to another, and house- 
boats blessed with a motor of their own, 
so that they can steal quietly from place 
to place many times during a season. 
There are some that resemble a Dutch 
canal-boat in their architecture, and 
others that are a cross between a float- 
ing house and a millionaire’s yacht. But 
all are truly delightful. 

A little stationary house-boat of the 
simplest possible style anchored in one 
of the beautiful harbors of Long Island 
Sound (a different one each season) has 
been so attractively furnished and makes 
such an ideal little home afloat that it 
may be suggestive to owners of others. 
From the exterior it looks like a little 


dows are made of old-blue Japanese cot- 
ton crépe stencilled with a line of sail- 
boats in dull green. The window-seat 
cushions are covered with the old-blue 
denim, and the floor with a gray-green 
linoleum. There are no rugs. Some of the 
pillows on the window-seat are covered 
with the old-blue crépe and some with 
green. 

Bric-A-brac is ruled out, but there are 
two wall vases of old-blue pottery in which 
pots of English ivy have been placed, the 
vines drooping gracefully upon the white 
casements between the windows. A fern 
furnishes another touch of green in a 
brass bowl on one of the book-cases. The 
centerpiece on the table, used between 
meals, is made of old-blue linen button- 
holed with green. The dishes used are 
a new plain dull blue Japanese ware. To 
relieve the blue, green, and white there is 
always a bowl of flowers in some bright 
contrasting color on the table. 

In the staterooms are narrow 
tier white iron bedsteads serving as berths, 
white iron wash-stands with a hole in the 
top to keep the bowl and pitcher from 
tipping in rough weather, a shelf dressing- 
table with a high edge and glass inside 
the edge. A mirror with a white frame 
hangs over it. There is a small built-in 
wardrobe, and a seat under the window, 


double- 
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THE FLOOR PLAN OF THE HOUSE-BOAT 
house drifting out to sea from its proper furnishing a most convenient receptacle 


place ashore. 

The boat is painted white, with little 
green blinds and square windows, port- 
holes being unnecessary since it never wan- 
ders out on the rough sea. It'rolls, oh yes, 
quite a little sometimes—enough to make 
one believ® that one is indeed on the 
ocean. 

The interior is charming. There is a fair- 
sized central room, extending through the 
boat from side to side, three staterooms, 
very good size for staterooms, and the gal- 
ley, small, compact, but convenient. 
Mother Ocean herself is the bath-room. 

The walls are sealed and all the wood- 
work is painted white and enameled, 
making it easy to live up to the immacu- 
late ideals of life afloat. A square table, 
also painted white, occupies the center 
of the cabin. It is fastened to the floor, 
and serves the purpose of both dining- 
table and reading-table in turn. A wide 
window - seat with hinged top, forming a 
“locker,” is built across one entire side 
of the room, filling the space under the 
windows. A shorter one is built under 
the one window on the opposite side of 
the'room. Between the doors opening into 
the staterooms open book-shelves have 
been built. There are even some built 
across the head and foot of the long win- 
dow-seat. The lazy life afloat makes a 
generous supply of literature a necessity. 
The few straight chairs for use when the 
room becomes a “ dining-saloon ” are sim- 
ple and unostentatious, painted white, and 
a shape that takes up as little room as 
possible. There is room for just two 
wicker arm-chairs. Both are stained a 
light grey-green, and the cushions are 
covered with old, blue denim. The sill- 
length curtains at the small square win- 


for shoes and a possible extra bed. There 
are two drawers in the lower part of the 
wardrobe and linen wall-pockets galore 
for the “ little things.” Staterooms are 
staterooms. One must not expect all the 
comforts of home in them. Each room 
accommodates one wicker chair. 

In stateroom number one there is a 
pale sea-green mohair rug, and curtains 
of white cotton erépe with a stencilled 
design of seaweed. The wicker chair is 
stained a greenish blue, and the cushion 
for that, as well as the window-seat, are 
covered with a blue-green linen. 

In the second bedroom lavender has 
been combined with the blue. The rug is 
gray-blue hand-woven cotton, with a nar- 
row border in which lavender is combined 
with a deeper blue. The chair here is 
stained lavender, the cushion being cov- 
ered with a gray-blue linen. The curtains 
are made of a Japanese crépe with a shad- 
owy design in blue and lavender on a 
gray ground. 

The third stateroom, still with a touch 
of blue to keep the sea tones, is gray and 
blue with a touch of pink. 

On the roof, the deck living-room, the 
sea and sky colors are frankly departed 
from. There we have a green and white 
awning and a green rough fiber rug, while 
the wicker chairs are painted gray. The 
cushions for the chairs are covered with 
a cretonne in which the masses of rich 
cardinal combined with green carry out 
the colors of the geraniums blooming so 
gallantly in boxes surrounding the deck. 
There are, of course, plenty of steamer 
chairs, canvas hammocks, tables, etc., and 
in a convenient little covered cabin occu- 
pying the center of the deck all can be 
safely stowed away in rainy weather. 
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we MENDEL 


Wardrobe Trunk 


*‘Insures Travel Comfort’’ 


RITE for Free Catalog showing 

various models for women and men. 
(Men's Model 
shown here.) 
Durable 
and con 
venient. 
Compart- 
ments dust 
proof. Many 
exclusive 
features. 
The stand- 
ard by 
which other trunks are judged. 


. The Mendel Duplex 


Wardrobe and Tray Trunk 
combined. The hinged up- 
per tray readily raised, allow- 
ing garments to hang 
suspended full length. 

Trays convenient 
® ly arranged for 
mf flat wearing ap- 
parel and small 
H articles. Made 40 












and 36 in. long 
for men's use 


The Mendel Ff 


Convertible Steamer 


Practical wardrobe trunk adaptation. An in- 
genious hinge always connects tray with 
trunk which may be closed and locked, 
Icaving garments 










body conveniently 
arranged for travel 
essentials. 


MENDEL AGENTS in Following Cities 


Atlanta Jacksonville Philadelphia 

M. Rich & Bros. Florida Trunk Mfg. W 

Valtimore Co John Wanamaker 
C. J. Dunn ¢ Memphis - - 

L. Slesinger & Son "hed Trunk ¢ Gimbel Brothers 
Reston Minneapolis Geo. B. Bains & Son 
Jordan Marsh ¢ E. G. Barnaby & 


? Pittsbargh 
Chicago . Jos. Horne 


Mandel Brothers “ew Orleans 


McCreery & 


Cleveland a sos San Franeiern 
< eveland Trunk = Vork aaee, 
Saks & ¢ + W 
Dallas John W in 5 tien tae 
Wilkins Trunk Abraham’& Straus ¥¢. fenis 
Mig. « Susie : 
Detroit Orchar 1 & W KR . 


Martin Maier & ( 


Carpet ¢ 


Sold by all leading dealers in other large 
Where we have no agent, trunk will 
be sent direct on approval. 


Write for FREE Booklet 
Mendel & Co. 111 Pearl St., Cincinnati, 0. 


cities. 























Every Prospecti 


Something new nly screntifie garment 


















kind ever imvented. Combines sob 
ease with “fine form” and clegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in societ drapes 


Always 
bulkiness —no d 


Can be worn the year 


evenly in front and back aw-strings 


—no lacing— no mpping or basnng 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Mustrated Book —*Fine-Form 
Mat: Skirt "— It's Fare to every woman wre 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
maternal, and cost. Gives opmons of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Shirts 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send « back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent pad Other 
If nor in need of 2 maternity skirt, remember our famous B & Ww 
dress and walking skirts will gesiniely please you — same 
— Mustrated book free th hook shall we 


send? Write to-day to 
& “ 

To protect ye intment we caution you that 
the Wane-¥ orm Maternity Skirt is the only “Mater. 
nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes 
Offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to 
every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patente 


ASTRONOMY 


WITH THE 


NAKED EYE 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is alittle book on astronomy for us 
who want to know just the plain things about the 
stars. No telescope, no special knowledge required 
and it reads like a novel—only better. 

Net, $1.40 


With Many Charts and Illustrations. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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PRESS’) COMMENTS 





“In its new form the Bazar is more 
than ever worthy to rank with the great- 
est of monthlies: for women.’’—Record- 
Herald, Chicago, II. 


‘There is so much of absorbing interest 
in the Bazar that one is puzzled to feat- 
ure the commanding contributions.”— 
Mirror & American, Manchester, N. H. 


“HaRPER’s Bazar is a magazine brim- 
ful of entertainment.”— Mirror & Amer- 
ican, Manchester, N. H. 


“For fifty years, at least, there has 
been a constant flow of periodical litera- 
ture which has served to inspire and fos- 
ter a love for the best things written. 
Among the periodicals which have been 
most prominent in this beneficent work 
for a generation is HarRpER’s Bazar.” 
—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 


“ Of infinite variety and beauty are the 
features of Harper's Bazar.” — Daily 
Mirror and American, Manchester, N. H. 


‘““HARPER’S BAzAR has no_ superior 
among the periodicals for women; it has 
a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and 
it is a favorite in homes of fashion and 
culture. Its illustrations are beautiful 
and plentiful, its contents varied and ad- 
mirably chosen, and everything about it 
appeals to women of taste and refinement. 
Indeed, HARPER’s Bazar is both enchant- 
ing and educational, and wise parents 
should provide it for their daughters. It 
has the sustained literary quality which 
improves while it interests, and ques- 
tionable topics are excluded carefully 
from its columns. What is read in a 
home is an important factor in family 
life, for either good or ill, and the Bazar 
is dependably wholesome and uplifting in 
- a Daily Press, Troy, 


“There is no other publication like 
HARPER’S Bazar. There is no other 
publication that approaches it in its field. 
Its pages contain something for ever 
division of feminine activity. It is al- 
ways as beautiful as it is good, and it is as 
good as a magazine for women could be.” 
—TIllinois Farmer and Farmer's Call. 


““HARPER’S Bazar has, to use a slang 
phrase, got all the other women’s maga- 
zines lashed to the mast.”—Kentucky 
Post. * 


““HARPER’S Bazar is not only the most 
beautiful home monthly, but it reaches 
the climax of practical worth to the home- 
makers.’’—Boston Universalist Leader. 


“HARPER'S BAZAR is the first and best 
of the woman’s journals.” —The St. Louis 
Censor. 


“HARPER'S Bazar is classic.”—The 
Detroit Journal. 


““HARPER’S Bazar has steadily im- 
proved with age and holds its popularity 
with the members of the household who 
appreciate the good, the pure, and true in 
literature. The subscription price of 
$1.25 per annum is exceptionally low con- 
sidering the quality of the publication.’’"— 
Rural Life, Rochester, N. Y. 


““HARPER’S Bazar is one of the best- 
edited publications, and has material 
worth editing.”—The Troy Times, Troy, 
I. Xs 


“The reading-matter in the Bazar is 
always of the highest class.’—American, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


““HARPER’S Bazar is a necessity to the 
woman who desires to keep abreast of the 
times.’’— Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“The enlarged Bazar grows more and 
more attractive. The editorials are worth 
the cost of a whole year’s subscription to 
the periodical.’’—Times-Recorder, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 


“Everybody in the land ought to see 
Harper's Bazar every month.”—Sche- 
nectady Daily Union, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“In connection with the change of 
form of HarpgEr’s Bazar, beginning with 
its Christmas number, last year, the 
publishers have, of course, received a 
great many letters. To their surprise, 
however, there have been singularly few 
protests. It seemed natural that women 
accustomed for ten years to the small 
compact magazine the Bazar has been 
until now should view with a certain 
doubt the appearance of a large, impres- 
sive document of seventy - two pages. 
Upon examination, however, the BAZAR’S 
old subscribers and friends seemed to 
discover that their favorite was practi- 
cally unchanged. Its spirit was the same 
its standard remained unaltered, and its 
contributors and artists were the men 
and women who have become their 
friends. It had merely. become bigger in 
order to become better.”—Daily Eagle, 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE MONTH OF FRUITS 


BY HELEN LANDON 





UNE is not only the 
N month of brides, grad- 
YA uates, and roses, but 
also of delicious straw- 
berries and _ luscious 
cherries. And _ there 
are so many delight- 
ful ways of serving 
these fruits, that one 
can have an inviting surprise for each 
meal of the day. A tall glass dish of per- 
fectly ripe strawberries, fresh from your 
own garden, perhaps, with the stems and 
hulls left on, arranged with their own 
leaves drooping over the edge, and a cir- 
cle of the same glossy green around the 
base, forms a charming centerpiece for 
the breakfast or luncheon table. Tiny 
splint baskets in cream and gold, filled 
with glistening red cherries and a few 
cherry leaves, offer a most attractive first 
course at a dinner or luncheon. 

Strawberry cocktails are dainty appe- 
tizers to begin a company luncheon or lit- 
tle dinner. There are several ways of pre- 
paring them; one of the best is this way: 
hull and slice one pint of perfectly ripe 
berries; sprinkle with powdered sugar, 
and set on ice until thoroughly chilled; 
then put in thin cocktail glasses and pour 
over each portion a mixture of one table- 
spoonful of orange juice, one teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, one tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sugar, and one tablespoonful of 
maraschino. 

For another charming “coupe” suita- 
ble for a somewhat elaborate dinner, wash 
and stem one pint of rather tart cherries 
and remove the stones; sprinkle with 
sugar, and chill. Heat one pint of straw- 
berries; add one-fourth cupful of sugar, 






x4 


‘ 


of arrowroot or cornstarch. Remove from 
the fire; cool; add one glass of sherry, 
and chill. Serve in bouillon-cups with 
one tablespoonful of crushed ice; or it 
may be frozen quite soft and served in 
sherbet-cups. 

For a delicious salad hull, wash, and 
slice lengthwise one quart of luscious 
strawberries, and marinate in a French 
dressing, using lemon juice for the acid. 
Drain, chill, and heap on crisp white 
lettuce hearts. Red and white California 

















A CHERRY TARTLET 


cherries, stoned, moistened with this 
same dressing, and laid on lettuce leaves, 
with sliced almonds scattered above, and 
served with a little mayonnaise, makes a 

particularly attractive salad dainty. 
Another nice variety for the June menu 
is gained by removing the stones from 
one pint of large, red cherries, not too 
turt. Be careful not to bruise or spoil 
their natural shape. Dissolve one even 
tablespoonful of gelatine in a little cold 
water, and add two cupfuls 














of hot cherry juice with 
three _ tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and the juice of one 
orange, and strain. Fill 
small fancy-shaped moulds 
with the cherries, and pour 
over them the jelly mixture. 
Set in the ice-box until 
firm and well chilled; then 
turn out on crisp lettuce 
leaves, and serve with one 
spoonful of stiff cream may- 
onnaise to each portion. 
For a delicious cherry 
Ss, mousse extract one cupful 
ay of rich cherry juice from one 
rf quart of the fruit, heating 
the cherries, adding sugar, 


wars 














STRAWBERRIES AS A BREAKFAST CENTERPIECE 


and let them stand for an hour; then strain 
through two thicknesses of cheese-cloth, 
without squeezing. There should be one- 
half cupful of the juice. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered sugar and one-fourth glass 
of brandy, and chill also. Fill glasses 
with the cherries, adding a little crushed 
ice and two tablespoonfuls of the liquor 
to each glass. 

Cherry bouillon is also another excellent 
little cherry conceit. Get one quart of 
rich, red cherries; look them over; stem, 




















A WHITE AND GOLD BASKET WITH CHERRIES 


wash, and put in the stewpan with four 
eupfuls of cold water. Let them heat and 
simmer slowly until soft. Press the fruit 
through a wire sieve, and to the pulp add 
one cupful of sugar; reheat, and when boil- 
ing hot thicken with one tablespoonful 


and letting them stand for 
an hour; then strain. To 
the juice add two cupfuls 
of double cream, with one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of almond extract and one-half cupful 
of powdered sugar. Have ready one even 
tablespoonful of gelatine, softened in cold 
water, dissolved in one cupful of hot milk. 
Add this when cool to the cream mixture. 
Fill a mould, cover tightly, and surround 
with ice and salt for at least three hours. 

Marshmallow strawberry  parfait.— 
Heat one pint of strained strawberry juice 
and add one and one-fourth pounds of 
marshmallows, sliced in thin strips. Boil 
two and one-half cupfuls of sugar with 
one cupful of water until it spins a 
thread; then stir into the beaten whites of 
four eggs; add the marshmallows, one ta- 
blespoonful of lemon juice, and one-half 
glass of sherry, and beat until cold; 
foid in one pint of stiffly beaten cream. 
Pack with ice and salt. Serve with a 
sauce made by thickening one pint of 
sweetened strawberry juice with one ta- 
blespoonful of arrowroot; cook for a few 
minutes. 

Cherry tartlets—Put two cupfuls of 
sugar in a saucepan with one cupful of 
water, and stir until the sugar is com- 
pletely dissolved; place over the fire and 
let it heat until the boiling-point is 
reached; then drop in, one by one, one 
quart of stoned cherries, and allow them 
to simmer until soft, without becoming 
broken; skim out, and carefully drain. 
Cook the syrup down until rich and thick. 

Strawberry shortcake—Bake a rich 
baking-powder biscuit in one great round 
cake; split, and spread with butter; add 
mashed and sweetened strawberries and 
surmount with berries, 





SOME GOOD RECEIPTs 


Rhubarb and marshmallow jelly—}e¢| 
and cut into small bits enough fres} 
rhubarb to make two quarts. Put :his 
into a porcelain-lined saucepan wit! 
scant cup of cold water, cover closely, anq 
set where the contents of the pan yij| 
simmer slowly. When the rhubarb is very 
tender, strain the liquid, a little at a time, 
through a cheese-cloth bag, pressing the 
fiber of the plant hard to extract al! ti, 
juice. Measure the liquid, and for cach 
pint of this allow a pound of granu!ateq 
sugar. Return the liquid to the fire ang 
heat the sugar in the oven, stirring «{tey 
to prevent scorching. When the iic¢ 
has boiled for ten minutes, add a §ittle 
lemon juice, and cook for ten minutes 
longer before pouring in slowly the 


heated sugar. As soon as this is diss. \|yeq 
add a dozen minced marshmallow: for 
each pint of jelly, stir in quickly, pour 


the jelly into glasses, and set asi to 
get cool and firm. 

Bar-le-duc.—Stem carefully larg: ipe 
but firm, currants. Weigh them \\ey 
stemmed, and allow three pounds of 
to each pound of the fruit. From | the 
currants press a pint of juice, and pu’ half 
of this in a porcelain-lined preserviny ket 
tle. Then add the sugar, and set the 
side of the range or over a low |b) rner, 
where it will simmer slowly. - As fa<1 as 
scum rises on the liquid skim it off. \ftey 
the boiling has continued for five minutes 
drop in the currants, and cook slow!y fo 
five minutes, simmering all the time. \V\ith 
a perforated spoon remove the fruit to 
another vessel; then boil the syruy until 
thick (not more than five or ten minutes 
should be needed), skim, strain, and pour 
over the currants. Fill small jelly glasses 
with the mixture, and cover with paraf- 
fin, then with paper. Keep in a dark. cool 
place until needed. The bar-le-duc which 
is imported has the seeds taken « it 
is said to be done with a quill toot |\pick 

Canned rhubarb.—Wash the sta but 
do not peel. Cut into inch lengtl<. and 
lay in cold water. Have fruit jar-. rub 
bers, and tops in perfect condition. and 
‘fit on the rubbers smoothly. Drain the 
rhubarb, pack it in jars, and sei each 
jar under the cold-water faucet. allowing 
the water to run into the jar and overflow 
it until all the air-bubbles have been 
driven out; then, while still over!!owing, 
fit on the tops, serew down firmly. stand 
upside down, and keep in a cool, dark 
place. 

Stewed rhubarb.—Lay the staiks in 
cold water for an hour, then cut into inch 
lengths. Put these into a granite -auce- 
pan, strewing each layer thickly wit! gran 
ulated sugar. Cover with water, ai! sim 
mer slowly until very tender. \\\l the 
yuice of a half-lemon, and take 1 the 
fire. Serve cold with plain cake. 

Rhubarb brown betty.— Butter pud 
ding-dish, and put in the bottom «i it a 
layer of stewed, slightly sweetene!, rhu- 
barb. Sprinkle with granulate! sugar, 
and cover with a layer of fine, dr) bread 
crumbs, and dot these thickly \ bits 
of butter. Add more rhubarb, th 1 more 
crumbs, and proceed in this way vil the 
dish is full. Have the top laye: but 
tered crumbs. Bake for twenty nutes, 
and serve hot with a hard sauce, ‘\vored 
with lemon. 

Tutti-frutti preserves.—Prepare ie Ve 
rious fruits as they ripen, and u-. others 
that are always in market—sucl) pine- 
apples and oranges—to suit tl [taste 
Shred pineapple into small strips. sep- 
arate oranges into lobes. Put th itm 
layers in large jars, and sprih 
layer with four tablespoonfuls « gi 
When the jar is filled, pour in slov 
whiskey or brandy, letting it pe! 
the bottom of the jar, and cove! 
of fruit.. Fill until almost ove: ng: 
then fit on the air-tight top of tl 
set in the cellar. Do not open in 
six weeks or two months. 

Canning fruits in a fireless © 
do this it is only necessary pare 
them as for ordinary canning. 
weigh the fruit, and allow one Md 
granulated sugar to four pounds 








Put the fruit into the inner ves °! 
fireless cooker, pour over it Jus — 
cold water to half cover it, av — 
as this begins to boil add the suc - 
should have been wet with a cu} pe 
to each pound. Cover, and as soon as ri 
boil is reached transfer the vess*! '? °" 
cooker, cover closely and leay Basen 
hours, or longer, according to ‘'\ -_ 
tions which accompany the ¢o ie 
When tender, pack the fruit 1” raphe 


up the syrup once, and pour int» oe 
filling each to overflowing ; then seal, 
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MAKING A TENT 


BY WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLE 





s ATURALLY one can 
ey buy any type or sort of 
La tent; but just as the 
we true trout - fisherman 

finds half his pleasure 
in tying his own flies, 
so the true camper 
JSS finds a wonderful sat- 
isfaction in making 

as much of his own “ duffle” as he can. 
And, as for a tent, well, this size would 
cost about $20, complete; but one can 


6 or 8 inches must still be put in, to bring 
it out to the full 6 feet. Then hem the 
side and bottom, 11 inches. 

Make three more end pieces, and sew 
them to the sides (along the diagonal) 
with two rows of stitching, the lap being 
1 inch. Then take small half-inch galva- 
nized rings, and buttonhole them into the 
tucks at each point marked “ eyelet.” 
Brass awning-grommets will do nearly as 
well; but, instead of sewing, these are 
clamped -in with a special tool. There is 


make it for less than half that. always some risk of the grommets tear- 
Here is a list of the necessary mate- ing out, too. 
rials: There are a couple of eyelets in the 
37 yards .of the heaviest unbleached ridge. A small square of muslin would 
musiin, yard wide. better be stitched on here, as a reinforce- 
lozen eyelet-rings, half-inch, galvan- ment. 
ized Now mix the gasoline and linseed-oil; 


16 yards quarter-inch Manila rope. 

2 spruce tent-poles, 8 feet 6 inches long, 
2 inches by 2 inches. 

1 spruce ridge-pole, 8 feet 10 inches 
long. 2 inches by 2 inches. 


put the tent to soak in the mixture for 
half an hour; then take it out and hang 
it up to dry for a week or so. This makes 
it absolutely water-proof. While the tent 
is drying, prepare the poles; clear spruce 
is best. Smooth these 
carefully, planing off 
the edges to an octagon 
shape; then drive the iron 
pins about 11, inches into 
the tops of the end poles, 
and bore through the 
ridge-pole, 2 inches back 
from the ends, with a bit 
somewhat larger than the 
pins. 

For the wooden - tent- 
pins, you merely need to 
saw a notch in the upper 
part, and then sharpen 
A SIMPLE HOME-MADE TENT the lower end with a 

. hatchet. 

As soon as the tent is dry, fasten cords 
of sufficient length to the topmost eyelet 
in either end, to lace the flaps together; 
also tie short loops (a couple of inches is 
plenty) to the eyelets all around the 
bottom. 

Now you are ready to “set up.” Dig 
two holes 8 inches deep, 8 feet 6 inches 

Cut off three lengths of muslin, each apart; put the end poles into these with 
24 feet long; overlap them an inch, and the ridge-pole on top, stamping the earth 
sew tlem with two rows of stitching, in again, to hold everything firmly. 
using about the heaviest cotton your ma- Throw the tent over the ridge, letting the 
chine will take. Then true up the end with — two iron pins catch the eyelets; then drive 
a large steel square. If you haven’t this, tent-pins through the side loops, pulling 
lay the edge of the goods even with the everything tight. ‘ 














2 quarter-inch iron pins, 5 inches long, 
galvanized, 

2 plate elothes-line hooks, galvanized. 

16 oak tent-pins, 1 inch by 1% inches, 
18 inches long. 

1 quart boiled linseed-oil. 

3 quarts gasoline. 

Heavy sewing-cotton. 
































edge of a table-top, the end of the table The sod-cloth (the extra strip beyond 
is square enough for all : 
practieal purposes, and i v at 
you my eut the material a 1 =. 
by it. ® H jeer $ bn 3 7 

Two feet back from the 7 + 
end turn a l-inech tuck all ' oo . ya 

. . . < ‘ suet. fe 

the way across, stitching it {T=%oc— ee we 
once; then twenty feet, and “One Mall f Bad Sido of Tat 
another tuck, THE DIAGRAM FOR MAKING A TENT 

Now for the ends. It 
isn’t by any means a bad idea to paste sev- the tucks where the eyelets are) turns 
eral s|)\ets of heavy paper together, and inside the tent; it’s a great comfort, keep- 
cut a pattern—6 feet base, 8 feet high, ing wind and rain from lifting the canvas 
and 1) feet on the diagonal. Pin a and driving under. The clothes-line hooks, 


by the way, are fastened near the top of 
the tent - poles; a line tied to them, just 


breadth of muslin to this, allowing 1% 
inches jor a hem all around, and cut the 


diagona! with an inch extra for the seam; under the ridge, makes an extremely 
then turn the goods around, pin on again, handy place to hang clothing, etc. 

allowine an overlap of an inch for seam, Such a tent as this will hold three per- 
and cut the bottom off to line up with the sons very comfortably; if a larger one is 
first pice. A little triangle of about needed, four breadths may be used. 





TWILIGHT SONG 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


SWEETHEART, let us win away 
"rom the durance of the day 
'o the land where twilight is, 
With its purple sanctities! 


There, beside the singing streams, 
Let us pluck the flower of dreams; 
And, while cooling dews increase, 
Taste the healing fruit of peace! 


Thus shall we the nearer come 
To the gate—Elysium, , 
And the wonder of that star 
Where the rapt immortals are! 
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Barley is Life 


Barley contains more up-building powers than any 
other growth of the soil. When malted and fermented 
with nerve-quieting Saazer Hops it produces 


ANHEUSER BUscy, 
Wine 
This potent tonic infuses life into the blood—sustains all the 


vital powers and is a blessing to delicate and poorly nourished 
men and women. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product 
and not an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Books for Every Household 
The Expert Waitress 


By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen,and Dining-Room 


eNunket 


ICE CREAM 








Probably no other household guide 


once ani of this sort has ever been as popular 
: as “The Expert Waitress.’’ Here is 
will || = 


a new edition of this standard hand- 
book. The customs and methods of 
service have in many cases under- 
yone change in the last few years. 
he latest and most improved are 
here set forth. 
New Edition. 


eat 24 


Because of that“smooth, velvety texture rec- 
ognized only in JUNKET and full cream. 

Easily made, pure, very nutritious and in 
expensive. 

A HIGHLY VALUED FOOD FOR CHIL- 
DREN AND INVALIDS. 

Our new “Junket Party ”—just the thing for 
your child to play with. Prepaid for 10 cents. 
FREE « 5S JUNKET TABLETS 

2 enongh for five desserts 
Our new book, beautifully illustrated 
in eight colors, showing how te make 
Junket Ice Cream and desserts, sent 
with the above. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
500 Hansen Ave., LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Hygiene for Mother 
re Child By FRANCIS H. 


MacCARTHY, M.D. 


A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, including 
Hygiene for the Prospective Mother and Prac- 
tical Directions for the Care and Feeding of 
Children. 





This book is the outgrowth of ex- 
perience in a large city hospital in 
treating children and giving counsel 
to their mothers. The first part 
deais with questions which come to 
every woman during the time before 
the baby is born. The second part 
considers the care and feeding of in- 
fants and older children. The third 














or camel's hair. 


THRUM *=ywidthupto 
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and in any length, color or combi- part commences with a chapter on 
nation of colors. 65 regular shades ‘Sleep,”” “Exercise, Outdoor Air, 
—any other shading made to match. and Play,” ‘Signs of Illness,’’ etc. 
Send for color card. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
* You choose ? 
¥ the 
sieves Tet & Thro work shoo! |! Harper’s Cook-Book 








Encyclopedia 


Made like a dictionary, so that one 
may turn instantly to the recipe de- 


“Home-Making,theNew Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it*s FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economies, 609 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 














sired. Written by the most famous 

Hawaii - Ai cookery authorities. Bound in Wash- 

Drink ineappleduce |) =Aids able Pigskin Leather. Illus. $1.50 
| SB pare to estan oe HARPER & BROTHERS 














FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE yse#20225.2,"00 
Author of “ RY p23, A isherman”™ 


Revised Edition. Ili d with Diag Orn d Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 












HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORE CITY 
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Sore Corns 


Relieved at Once, and Removed 
in 48 Hours 


Blue-jay plasters are now removing five 
million corns a year-—25 every minute. 

They fifty times outsell any other treat- 
ment for corns, because nothing else 
does what they do. 

Apply in five seconds, and the pain 
instantly stops, In two days you lift the 
corn out. No soreness, no pain. So 
convenient, so snug that you completely 
forget it 

obody ever suffers 
from corns after they find 
out Blue-jay. 


° 

Note the Picture 
A is the harmless red B&B wax 

that removes the corn. 
B is soft felt to protect the 
corn and keep the wax from 
spreading. 
C is the toe band, narrowed to 
be comfortable. 
Dis rubber adhesive. It fastens 
the plaster on. 


- Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 

15c and 25c per Package 
Sample mailed free. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (78) 
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to Use 


an “BUOY 
St IAP 


HAT BOY,” who has been ta pie to do 
things for himself, enters 8 y epucy 
> to use it makes 
“Fhe Demetontuasd 
te 
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of Lifebuoy for the Bath and ~ 
oses, protects the family from chance in- 
ections, by destroying the unseen 
isease-germs, 
5 cus at all a Deassiets 
If not at face 
wai for fall. -size cake, oo 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept. L 
—— Mass. 


' ‘Mum 


preserves throughout the day the sweet- 
ness given the skin by the morning bath, 
neutralizes all 


odor of perspiration 


acts on the odor- producing elements 
without clogging the pores or interfering 
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with Nature’s healthful processes. 

Applied in a moment. Very little is 
needed. Cannot injure skin or clothes— 
does not interfere with the most elusive 
perfume. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum”’, send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


“MUM” MFGCO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


uaranteed. me. 


No electricity, ison, 

pain. Protected by law w. 

MME. JULIAN, 128 Sth Ave. 
New York City 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write to-day, 


D. J. MAHLER, 497-D Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
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Mrs. D. B. I.—It is the usual thing, 
when there. are several members of the 
family, to address an announcement en- 
velope, “Mr. and Mrs. John Jones and 
Family,” but if the sons and daughters 
are grown men and women, it is in better 
taste to send them separate announce- 
ments. Croquettes and creamed chicken 
are perfectly appropriate for a luncheon. 
One of the prettiest ways to announce an 
engagement at a luncheon is to have the 
two names written on small cards and 
enclosed in a tiny envelope to fit. These 
envelopes are concealed in the centerpiece 
of flowers, one for each guest. Ribbons 
should be attached to the envelopes run- 
ning to the places, and when the dessert 
is served the guests should be requested 
to draw the ribbons. 

Bripce Party.—If your house is large 
enough my advice would be to have six 
tables and entertain only once. For a 
bridge party one really needs very little 
assistance from a maid, so that you will 
not be greatly inconvenienced. Your 
friends can help you serve the tea and the 
simple refreshments required. It is cus- 
tomary to send one’s visiting-cards as in- 
vitations, with the date, hours, and the 


word “bridge” written in the lower cor- 
ner. Those to whom you send these cards 
should know that it is absolutely necessary 
to reply, so that you will know how many 
you are to expect. It is also correct to 
send notes as invitations, but since you 
are to ask so many it will be infinitely less 
trouble for you to send your cards. If you 
give your bridge party when you intend, 
you will be able to decorate the room with 
garden roses. 

An appropriate menu will be: sandwich- 
es of different kinds, tea, ice-cream in 
flower forms, and small cakes. The tea, 
sandwiches, and cakes are sufficient with- 
out the ice-cream. A napkin about eight- 
een inches square is appropriate. It is 
very attractive to put doilies on the serv- 
ice-plates, but they are not used on the 
individual plates. Refreshments are usu- 
ally served about five o’clock, when the 
game is over. 

Appropriate prizes will be potted 
plants, with packages of flower seeds for 
the booby prizes. It is customary now at 
bridge parties not to progress, but to 
pivot. It is then necessary, or at least 
customary, to have a first prize for each 
table and a booby prize for each table, or, 


frequently, booby prizes are dispensed wit) 


entirely. The score upon which th 
prizes are given is the number of points 
plus the number of honors obtained dur- 


ing the entire play. One person at the 
table keeps the table score, and th. ndi- 


viduals put the scores on their own «ards 
at the end of each rubber. The pliyers 
pivot at this time. The pivoting <)oyjy 


be done in such a way that each player 
plays with every other player durin» the 
afternoon’s play, possibly more than onee. 


Cottece.—For your club entertai:nent 
why not give a fancy dance, say soe of 
the folk dances or the national danc:-: 4 
few of your number, who are good da: vers, 
ean take part in it. For the morni: » ep- 


tertainment you might give a shori out- 
of-door play. 

BaptisM.—Whether you hold your god. 
child or not during the baptismal <-rvice 


must depend upon his size, which yaries 
greatly at two-and-one-half years o/ age. 
It is customary, of course. The clergy. 


man will tell you what responses you will 
be expected to make. An appropriate gift 
would be either a dress for the baptism, a 
silver spoon marked with the date and 
name, a silver plate, bowl, or porrinyer, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


In answer to X. Y. Z., who asks at what 
age she can stop giving her baby a night 
feeding, and Mrs. G. H. E., who writes that 
she has to give her little girl of two years 
a bottle of milk every night: After the 
fourth month it is rarely necessary to give 
a baby more than one bottle feeding at 
night, and that one should be given at 9 or 
10 p.m. If at one year a baby is normally 
developed and healthy, the night feeding 
may be discontinued; but as the baby is 
likely to rebel, it is well not to do this too 
suddenly. Commence by leaving out one 
ounce of the food every other night until 
there is nothing left. If the child wakes 
up at the usual hour a little water may be 
given. I doubt, though, if this will be nec- 
essary, as the night feeding has become 
more a habit than a necessity, and by the 
time the food is reduced to an ounce, the 
habit will have become a thing of the past. 
If a baby is delicate or backward in de- 
velopment, as in teething, walking, weight 
— if, in fact, the development is about that 
of a child eight or ten months old—then 
he should be treated as such, and the night 
feeding continued until the fourteenth or 
fifteenth month. Children who are old 
enough to take food other than milk, such 
as toast, bread, crackers, cereals, eggs, etc., 
should not have night feeding. As to the 
little girl of two years, she walks, talks, 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York 


and eats as do other healthy children of ~ 


her age, and a night feeding of milk should 
not be given. This feeding is simply now 
a matter of habit, not necessity, and a bad 
habit at that. As I have so often said, 
the stomach, like every other organ in the 
body, requires a certain amount of rest in 
the twenty-four hours, and night is the 
proper time for this rest. Furthermore, a 
little girl of two years should not have the 
bottle, but be taught to drink her milk 
neatly from a cup or glass. Unless a child 
of two years old is very ill and can only 
take a limited amount of nourishment 
during the day, it should not be fed at 
night. 

Will you kindly advise as to the best 
method of training a baby twenty months 
old to use the chair? The child is very 
nervous and wilful, and never had much 
training. He simply rebels and cries and 
kicks when an attempt is made to have 
him do anything he dislikes.—L. M. O. 

Just as long as you continue to bend 
your will to that of the child, and let him 
have his own way, just so long will he 
continue to be wilful, and kick and scream 
in order to gain his own ends. It is a 
great pity and really an injustice to the 
little fellow to spoil him and make him so 
selfish at this early age. He is forming 
habits now for life. The only thing to 


do is to commence right now, gently but 
firmly and with patience, to undo the 
wrong that has been done. Insist upon 
the child doing what is best for him: he is 


not old enough to judge for himself be- 
tween right and wrong. A good sensible 
nurse or relative could probably accom- 
plish this better and quicker than the 
mother. 

My little girl is very backward «bout 
walking. She is now nineteen montis old, 
and does not walk alone, but can walk a 
little by holding on to my hands or walk 
around a chair by holding on to that. 
What do you think is the reason for her 
being like this? Her ankles are weak. 
She is quite heavy; she weighs tienty- 
nine pounds.—SUBURBAN. 

The reason baby’s ankles are so weak is 
probably because her bones are stil! soft; 
too much so to bear her weight, which is 
more than usual for a child of her age. 
In time the bones will become hard: and 
she will walk all right. In the mean time, 


do not urge her to walk or stand on her 
feet any more than she wants to herself; 
and have her wear shoes with rei: forced 
ankles, which will give some supp rt. | 
would have her wear such shoes un'i! she 
is three or four years old. Eggs, finely 


chopped rare beef, orange and bee! juice, 
would be good for her. 


HOME DECORATION 


Oxtp Sirver.—You will find the list of 
marks on old silver in a book entitled 
Old Plate, by J. H. Buck. 

Mrs. D. L.—It will be difficult for you 
to get a rug for $25 for a room as large 
as yours. The most economical method, 
and the most satisfactory under the cir- 
cumstances, will be to have one made of 
velvet filling. The prices of these fillings 
differ, the Royal Wilton being the high- 
est in price, about $3.50 a yard, and the 
one known as “ plain velvet” the lowest. 
Still less expensive is the Brussels carpet, 
and cheapest of all is the ingrain. Of 
course the velvets are much the prettiest 
for the purpose. 

Mrs. M.—yYour ideas about papering 
your house are very good indeed. There are 
two or three lovely gray landscape papers 
this year, any one of which would be 
beautiful in your hall. In two of them at 
least there are tones of yellow also, so 
that you can use gray paper in the room 
on one side of the hall, and yellow or tan 
on the other with very harmonious effect. 
The idea of using light gray walls in all 
the bedrooms, and getting the contrasting 
color in the curtains is an extremely good 
one. Gray is such an effective background 


for most of the light colors—lavender, 


blue, green, or pink. You will find, how- 
ever, that there is a difference in the 
grays; some grays harmonize better with 
one of these colors and some with another, 
so be sure and try the colors with the 
papers before deciding upon them. 

Miss B. L. S.—Run the paper to the 
ceiling by all means. It is sometimes very 
attractive in a bedroom where the wall is 
plain or self-toned, to run a simple flower 
border, emphasizing the contrasting color 
used in the room, not only around the top 


of the room, but around the doors and the 


windows. There is one exquisite pink and 
blue border, about four inches wide, which 
would be lovely used with a dainty pink 
and white paper, the blue and pink to be 
earried out in the cretonne curtains and 
cushions for white wicker chairs. In an 
interesting room recently seen a very nar- 
row lavender rose border was used in this 
way, with a gray hair-lined paper. The 
curtains were of white linen taffeta with 
a lavender rose design. The rugs were 
lavender, and the entire effect was charm- 
ing. 
Mrs. FE. S. K.—If the tone of your fur- 
niture is too yellow, you can have the old 


finish removed and stain it a walnut 
brown, the finish to be dull instead «! pol- 
ished. An appropriate paper will bx either 
yellow and gray with yellow curt: 
a blue and green tapestry with eitle: } lain 
blue or plain green curtains. 
Beprooms.—The cretonnes and 

es are fascinating this season. !' 
to be very difficult to get the pr ities 
ones in the narrower widths, but v it 
is possible to do so. The fifty-in: ite- 
rials were not only expensive, bu" 
wider than was necessary for the « i 
bedroom window. Thirty-six in > © 
usually quite wide enough. 1! 
some lovely chintzes in old-fashio! 
rose designs, and some charmin 
looking cretonnes in the more mod 


ventionalized flower designs. Tho «lors 
are:soft and beautiful, and the ‘esig™ 
simple and effective. “Mulberry a 
favorite color this year. It is wire to 


use some of the beautiful materials coms 
out in this color for the first t™°. - 
fore it becomes too common. It is 2 cro 
between lavender and old - rose. It will 
be beautiful combined with gray in you" 
bedroom. You could use any shade of lav- 
ender if you prefer it. 
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“WHEN 


(Continued from page 311) 
{ began to feel my spine getting a little 
warmer, that terrible voice rose from the 
abyss again, and this time it wailed like 
a banshee: 

« P-pe-d-e-r-i-c-k M-a-n-s-o-n.” 

Don’t ask me what happened next. It 
would take a real writer, like Edgar Allen 
Poe, to tell you. Besides, I don’t remem- 
per. I only know that I got back to the 
girls somehow, and that we stumbled 
across the cold, wet fields for centuries 
and centuries and centuries. At last I 
thought 1 had always been running away 
from a ghost, through a dark night, and 
that { must keep on doing it till the world 
came to an end. 

I was going to shriek with the awful- 
ness of it (yes, I really was) when I 
looked up and saw the blessed old convent 
buildings snuggled together in front of 
us, with our beautiful cross on the chapel 
spire pointing peacefully to the stars that 
were beginning to come out. I knew noth- 
ing could happen to us then, so I stopped 
to breathe, and the others did, too, and 
pretty soon my mind got quieter. It went 
to work again right away, thinking about 
Frederick Manson. He is a boy I simply 
detest, and the girls know it. I see him 
when | am home on vacations, but I never 
answer the letters he writes me. He has 
no sou! for art, and he is not intellectual. 
He mukes me feel the way you do when 
you peel a peach or draw your finger nail 
across a crack in the window-pane. The 
thougit of marrying him was so terribly 
bitter that I sat right down on the wet 
grass and began to ery. I never felt so 
nervous in my life. 

“]T won’t marry Frederick Manson!” I 
cried. “I won’t! I won’t! Id rather 
die, right here, without waiting!” 

Maudie Joyee is a Southern girl, from 
Virginia. Once in a very, very long time, 
when she gets terribly excited, she talks 
with a kind of queer Southern drawl and 
accent, the way her old black mammy 
nurse used to talk to her when she was a 
tiny girl. She sat right down on the wet 
grass beside me, and put her arms tight 
around me, and rocked me back and 
forth. 

“Doan you be frightened, honey,” she 
said, over and over. “TI ain’t gwine let 
any boy mah’y you if you all doan like 
him. Doan you ery. Doan you cry.” 

I knew she would save me, so I didn’t 
ery any more. The other girls stood and 
looked on without sympathy, but with 
cold, blue noses and wet feet. Mabel Blos- 
som told me later, with her own lips, that 
they all thought Maudie and I ought to 
have waited till we got indoors to talk 
about my marriage. But Maudie comfort- 
ed me so much that pretty soon I felt 
better and got up. We all crept to the 
convent baleony, and climbed through 
what was left of the ivy, and got in the 
hall and reached our rooms—and not a 
soul heard us! It was too good to be 
true. I don’t suppose the Sisters would 
ever have known anything about it if 
Kittie James hadn’t had hysterics in her 
room just as soon as Maudie left her 
there alone. Sister Edna heard the hys- 
teries—every one in that wing heard them, 
I guess—-so the whole story came out. We 
were all visited in our rooms, and given 
baths and rubbings and hot drinks, and 
looked at with sad, reproachful eyes. 
But the Sisters didn’t say much that 
night; it was too late. 

If the reader will let me, I will draw 
a veil over the tragic happenings that fol- 
lowed the next day. I could describe them, 
but I don’t like to write about sad things; 
my pen turns more to gaiety. Maudie and 
I had the worst time of all, I think, for 
Sister Irmingarde told us she had de- 


pended on us to use our influence for good 
at St. Katharine’s, and that we had both 
failed her, and she feared she could never 
trust us again. You can imagine how such 
words made us feel. We cried till we were 
sick. Maudie had to go to the infirmary. 
I didn’t; I cried just as much, but I have 
a stronger constitution. Besides, I know 
that suffering is good for my art, and that 
always comforts me, right away. Some- 
times it comforts me so much that I can’t 
keep on suffering; then my emotions are 
strange and puzzling. Even I can hardly 
describe them. Mabel Blossom was sent 
to Mother Ernesta, and we didn’t see her 
for hours. When she finally came into 
the study hall, late in the afternoon, her 
eyes were red, too, and she buried herself 
in her books, as real authors say, and 
didn’t speak to anybody. 

But what worried us most of all was 
the memory of that dreadful voice. When 
a ghost has talked to you, and told you 
real things about your most intimate in- 
terests, you go around afterward with 
sinking feelings in your stomach, and you 
can’t sleep nights. All the girls who went 
to the ruin got nervous, and went to the 
infirmary, like Maudie. Finally Mabel 
and I were the only girls not on the sick- 
list. Kittie James was so nervous she 
had to have one of the infirmarians sleep 
in the same room with her. Kittie said 
it was dreadful to wake at night and be 
thinking of beautiful, peaceful things, like 
a box from home, and then suddenly turn 
and look into the fleshless sockets of a 
ghost who was grinding the words 
“Frederick Manson” between his bony 
jaws. Of course that gave me hysterics, 
right off. 

The Sisters forbade us to talk about the 
ruin or the ghost or to think about them, 
so we stopped talking; but our thoughts 
worked harder than ever, as they always 
do when you are not allowed to talk about 
things. At last the nuns put their heads 
together, and sent for every girl, and 
talked to her alone. When that happens 
each girlish heart gives up its maiden 
secrets. 

Three days after Hallowe’en, the girls in 
the infirmary were told to get up and dress 
for supper. The nuns said something in-- 
teresting was going to happen in the re- 
fectory, and no one should miss it. The 
girls rose, pale and wan, and when the 
supper bell rang we all went to the re- 
fectory together with a slow gait, like a 
band of minims stepping heavenward. It 
is not amusing in the refectory. We are 
not allowed to talk while we are eating. 
Usually Sister Italia reads an improving 
book, and of course that’s enough to dis- 
courage any appetite, unless there’s -sar- 
dines. We were sure the interesting thing 
couldn’t be food, because we know exactly 
what the food is going to be. Monday 
night, cold lamb and bread and butter 
and prunes and milk; Tuesday, cold beef 
and biscuits and canned peaches and milk; 
Wednesday—But I will spare the gentle 
reader. We have “simple, nourishing 
meals,” as our prospectus says, and plenty 
of them; but I notice that whenever IL 
talk about our food at the convent my 
father groans. He is a general in the 
army, too, and you know what privations 
they have. Of course we get lots of boxes 
from home, and they contain the cakes and 
pickles and olives and jam that growing 
girls require. 

We sat down without zest, and got 
ready to put food into ourselves absent- 
mindedly, the way you put coals on the 
fire, and I was just wondering whether 
we were having little peaches or big apri- 
cots when I noticed that all the girls 
were staring toward the foot of the long 
room. I stared, too. Well indeed I might. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CHURCHYARDS YAWN” 


A big canvas was stretched the whole 
width of the refectory, against the south 
wall. On that canvas, in black crayon 
sketches, was the whole story of our 
Hallowe’en visit to the haunted church. 
We hadn’t done a single thing that wasn’t 
there. The first picture showed us climb- 
ing down the ivy. In the second we 
were running across the fields. In the 
third we were at the ruins, and Mabel was 
calling down to the ghost. The fourth 
showed Mabel fainting, and in the fifth 
we were dragging her across the fields on 
her face and holding her feet, which 
looked dreadfully big. They are, too. 
Then a picture showed me calling to the 
ghost with Shakespeare under my arm. 
I don’t think that was very good, for I 
didn’t have Shakespeare under my arm. 
Another picture showed Maudie and me 
sitting on the ground, and Maudie com- 
forting me, and there was a balloon thing 
coming out of Maudie’s mouth, saying, 
“Doan you ery, honey, I ain’t gwine let 
you mah’y him.” 

After that came our return up the ivy, 
with the ivy all hanging in shreds and 
patches, like shoe-strings. In the corner 
of every picture was a perfectly horrified 
little moon, looking down on us with eyes 
almost as big as his face, and his expres- 
sion different every time. He was weep- 
ing over me and Maudie, in our picture. 
But the last two sketches were the ones 
that drew and held our unbelieving eyes. 
In the first Mabel Blosson was giving a 
dollar to Jonas, our old head gardener! 
In the other—the last one of all—Jonas 
was down in the church cellar, reading 
a list of names by the light of a tallow 
dip, and shouting ‘ ‘Frederick Manson” 
up at me! The little moon had thrown 
his head back and was shouting, too, and 
the little stars were crowding around to 
listen. 

Then, indeed, we knew all. The ghost 
was old Jonas, and Mabel Blossom had 
hired him to be a ghost. Was this per- 
fidy? I do not pause for a reply. I know 
too well what it would be. But we had 
our revenge; for, after all, the ghost 
had frightened Mabel even more than he 
did us. Jonas changed his voice so dread- 
fully that Mabel thought the ghost had 
destroyed him and taken his place, as a 
punishment for her. She told us so after- 
ward, as soon as we would let her tell 
us anything. At first we wouldn’t. 

After we had looked at the pictures, 
and nobody had said anything because 
nobody was allowed to, Mabel got up 
from her place at the table and made a 
speech. She said she wanted to ask our 
pardon. She had played a very silly joke, 
and she. was sorry. She hoped we would 
forgive her. She would try to do better. 
Her face was very red. Then she sat 
down, and Sister Italia said grace, and 
we all began to eat, casting ever and anon 
disapproving looks at Mabel Blossom. 
But we felt ever so much more cheerful. 

It was a long, long time before we 
heard who made the drawings. That se- 
cret was kept locked in the nuns’ 
breasts. When we did hear, months 
afterward, we could hardly believe it. 
I will let the gentle reader get the same 
shock. 

It was Sister Irmingarde! Mabel had 
confessed to her, and Sister Irmingarde 
thought it would “remove the ghost im- 
pression most effectually” to do it in a 
funny way. She had studied art out in 
the world before she became a nun. So 
she made the drawings. Wasn’t she 
clever? When I write my essay on 
Shakespeare I’m going to bring her in, 
too. Like Shakespeare, Sister Mary Ir- 
mingarde sees into the deepest 
of the human heart. 
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Your 
Physician 
Will ai You That 


san Tissue 


Is the Best Toilet Paper because it is 
Soothing and Healing. 

It is composed of long vegetable fibre, 
which gives it a cloth-like texture, and 
its treatment with Canada balsam and 
other emollients makes it the only strictly 
sanitary, hygienic and soft paper. 

Each roll is carefully wrapped in parch- 
ment, excluding germs and gritty dust. 


3 Rolls (in a Carton) 
for 25 cents 


at your Dealer's, or, if he does not have 
it, send us his name, and we will send 
you a sample pocket packet FREE. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
660 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
Makers of “ Scot Tissue ” Towels, 


5c. Waldorf Toilet Paper, and 
other Hygienic Paper products. 





The Pleasures of Summer 


will be a lot more delight 
ful if you avoid the tor- 
tures of sunburn and 
parching winds by using 

enough ELCAY A, morn 

ing and night, to keep 

your skin in a soft, cool, healthy condition 


CREME ELCAYA 


“Makes the Skin Like Velve 


keeps it refreshed and lovely, when expose 
wind and dust k 
healthful after us ng ELCA < 
the most convenient “ Dressing Cream" you 
—quic kly enters the skin, makes it just lovely for 
plying that lirtle touch o ELCAYA is he 
society woman's beauty s flowery tagran e, it 
purity and effectiveness make it a real u 

every dainty toilet. 


ito sun 





SAMPLE FREE by Sending Dealer's Name 
All Dealers, Nation-wide, Sell ELC AYA 
dames C, Crane, Sole Agt., 105 P Fulton St., New York 











KATHRYN MURRAY’S SYSTEM 
of Physical Culture for the Face 











a) 
Unexercised Muscies Exercised Muscles 

Every woman knows what Physical Culture will do for the 
body, that it restores health and youthful outline and pre- 
vents the loss of same. 


Facial Physical Culture will do absolutely the same thing 
for the Face. Removes Double Chins, Crow's Feet, Wrinkles 
in Forehead,Say ging Cheeks, Nose-to-Mouth Lines. Rounds 
out Thin Faces and Scrawny Necks. Kestores Contour, 
and Loose, Flaccid Skin to former firmness. Beautifies Com 
slexions. For the YOUNG it prevents above disfigurements. 

t is dignified and healthful, and easily learned by mail. 


Pupils all over the Country enthusiastic. Correspondence 
confidential. Write for terms and free booklet 
Kathryn Murray School 704-4; Plymouth Bidg., 

of Physical Culture Chieago. 
Kathryn Murray Olive Oi! Cream, 
a high-class cream and skin food combined. Made of Import- 
ed Olive Oil and other vegetable products. Will not cause 
growth of hair. Large aluminum boxes,§2.00, postage prepaid. 

















Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


IT will ease your MIND 
I will ease your FEET 
Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and Toes Straightened by 
ACH FELDT'S(Patent)“ Per- 
fection ” TOE SPRING. 
Worn at night without inconven- 
ience, with auxiliary appliances for 
day use. Sent on approval. Money 
refunded if not as represented. 
Use my improved nstep Arch 
porter for “flat foot” and 
ee down instep. Send outline 
of foot. Full particulars and advice “Sai ~ 
FREE, in plain, sealed envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Spectalist 
Dept. KG, 163 West 23d Street, N.Y 


Crabb’s English Synonymes 


Anew edition of this standard work now ready. 


$1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 






































Victory in Sight 

Jeaty HE day seems at hand 
ae <4 # when the women of 
» Great Britain will gain 
the victory for which 
they have so long and 
earnestly contended. 
The woman - suffrage 
bill has passed its sec- 
ond ‘reading in_ the 
House of Commans by a vote of 255 to 
88—a majority of 167. This is larger 
than the present Liberal government has 
been able to secure for any of its own 
bills since it came into power in 1906. 
Last year the bill passed its second read- 
ing by a majority of 110, which was larger 
than the government could command for 
any of its measures, even the budget, and 
yet Premier Asquith refused to allow the 
third and last reading. This session all 
the power of the party “ whips” to com- 
pel the attendance of members resulted 
in a majority of only 118 for the impor- 
tant government bill to take away the 
veto power from the House of Lords. 
Last year the suffrage bill received a vote 
of 3 to 2 in favor; this year the vote was 
3 to 1—145 Liberals, 53 Conservatives, 31 
Nationalisis, and 26 Labor men. 

With this large majority, composed of 
representatives of every political party, is 
it, possible that the government can refuse 
the last reading and vote? It would 
seem absolutely incredible were it not 
that six times in past years the woman- 
suffrage bill at its second stage has re- 
ceived big majorities, only to be denied 
the final vote. It was this outrageous 
treatment which caused Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her supporters to secede from the old 
National Suffrage Association, with its 
conservative methods of conventions, 
speeches, resolutions, and petitions; form 
her now world-famed militant organiza- 
tion, and use the methods of Englishmen 
in a politieal fight. However much the 
adoption of these by women may be con- 
demned, the fact stands, and always will 
stand, that they are responsible for the 
present status of the suffrage movement 
in Great Britain. The old methods were 
needed to break down prejudice, educate 
the people, prove the ability of women, 
and show the justice of their cause; but 
after this had been accomplished there 
still remained the adamantine wall of 
Politics between them and the franchise. 
To demolish this required different wea- 
pons, and these have been used so effective- 
ly that it is now about to fall. That this 
is due to the “militant” suffragists has 
been clearly indicated by the letters and 
despatches from London for the past 
year or two, and those sent over since 
this last vote in the House of Commons 
particularly emphasize this fact. They 
say: “Although Premier Asquith is nat- 
urally reluctant to do anything toward 
the progress of the bill, he may recognize 
the tactical advantage of passing it on 
to the Upper House, for by that means 
the active hostility of the militant women 
suffragists would be turned upon the 
Lords. The obvious advantages of such 





Will you tell me where I can get in- 
formation concerning the children’s de- 
partment in the public libraries of the 
large cities? We are starting a library, 
and wish especially to provide for the chil- 
dren.—N. L. J. 

A pamphlet which contains the most 
helpful suggestions is that on the work 
done in the library at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the title is The Work of the Cleveland 
Public Library with the Children, and the 
Means Used to Reach Them. The plan of 
the story hour for the children has now 
been tried long enough to have convinced 
even the skeptics ofits great value. I re- 


_fer+you to an article in the Book News 


a transfer of antagonism may tempt him 
to allow the bill to pass the Commons.” 
Could anything be clearer? Mrs. Pank- 
hurst has a thousand women pledged to 
make a demonstration in front of West- 
minster the day on which it becomes evi- 
dent that the government is not going 
to permit the last reading of the bill. 
The terrible scenes enacted there a few 
months ago, when the women were treated 
with unprecedented brutality, have made 
all London protest against a repetition. 


Reasons for Hope 

What are the grounds on which to base 
the hope that after six failures to secure 
the third and final vote it will now be 
granted? The situation mentioned above 
is one—the absolute knowledge that the 
women will fight to the death if necessary ; 
that they are gaining new recruits by the 
thousands; that all of the important so- 
cial, philanthropic, religious, and educa- 
tional activities dependent on women are 
suffering because abandoned for the suf- 
frage movement; and that public senti- 
ment is very largely with them and 
against the way they have been treated by 
the government. A powerful reason for 
favorable action by the Liberals is the 
attitude of the women of their party. 
They have always admitted that it is 
very largely dependent on the Liberal Fed- 
eration of Women with its 100,000 mem- 
bers, who arrange meetings, raise money, 
canvass among the voters, and in some 
constituencies practically manage _ the 
campaigns. For a long time through the 
domination of their president, Lady 
Carlisle, the men have been able to per- 
suade them to put party obligation before 
their own political rights, but that. time 
is past. They are leaving the Federation 
by the hundreds; the Wales branch has 
entirely seceded; at the recent annual 
meeting in Manchester many of the women 
stated that the breaking-point would be 
reached if the final ‘vote’ on this bill was 
refused. 

More influential than all the efforts 
of the women has been the action of the 
men of Great Britain. The forming of 
a Conciliation Committee last year from 
prominent members of all parties in the 
House of Commons was described in the 
Bazar at the time. It worked hard then 
for the suecess of its Compromise Bill, 
and is making every possible effort for the 
present bill. Eighty-four town and city 
councils have adopted resolutions asking 
Parliament to pass the bill, including 
those of Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. 
A most remarkable spectacle was that of 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin and the civie 
authorities of the corporation appearing 
in full official state at the Bar of the 
House of Commons to plead for the enact- 
ment of the law giving suffrage to women. 
The Men’s Leagues scattered throughout 
Great Britain includes one of the Episco- 
pal and one of the Non-Conformist chureh 
members, while ministers of all denomina- 
tions are ardent advocates. The London 
University Convocation, by a vote of 247 


to 28, sent a deputation to the Prime- 
Minister to urge favorable action. As for 
the organizations of women, every one of 
consequence in Great Britain has fully 
endorsed the bill. 

There is, however, a stronger reason 
than any of the above for believing that 
the government will allow the last reading 
and that is the promise of the Prime 
Minister himself and three of his Cabi- 
net that this should be done. Just before 
the election in January Mr. Asquith made 
the following pledge to the Conciliation 
Committee: “The government. will give 
facilities in the next Parliament for ef- 
fectively proceeding with a Suffrage Bill 
which is so framed as to admit of free 
amendment.” This was endorsed by three 
of the ministry, and it is inconceivable 
that these promises should be ignored. 
The only “ facilities” needed are simply 
an opportunity for members of the House 
of Commons to give the final and decid- 
ing vote, and this is sure to be in the 
affirmative. Mr. Asquith did not promise 
that it should be granted at the present 
session, but nothing could be gained by 
deferring it, and the “militant” agita- 
tion would only be prolonged. Of course, 
there is the possibility of a veto by the 
House of Lords, but the new “ veto bill” 
would permit the Commons to pass it 
again over their heads. 


Text of the Bill 

There is not universal suffrage for men 
in Great Britain, but the vast majority 
vote. All the women’s associations have 
asked for it “on the same terms as 
granted to men,” but this present bill, 
which they have been forced to accept, 
does not give so much. It enfranchises 
“every woman householder,” and this in- 
eludes married women if they do not vote 
in the same constituency—that is, if they 
can “qualify” on a different property 
from the husband’s. The word “ house- 
holder” includes one who pays even so 
little rent as twenty-five cents a week for 
a single room, and the bill has been en- 
dorsed by nearly a hundred trade-unions 
and labor councils, while not one Labor 
member voted against it in the House. 
Estimates on the number of women who 
would be enfranchised range from one to 
several millions. It remains to be seen 
whether the bill is amended or changed 
on its last reading, which is not likely to 
take place until after the coronation, 
June 22d. Meanwhile all the societies 
are preparing for the most imposing dem- 
onstration for woman suffrage which the 
world has ever seen. This will take 
place in London June 17th, and from pres- 
ent indications the procession will be four 
miles long. ‘The Historical Pageant will 
represent three hundred and fifty women 
famous in the country’s evolution; every 
English colony will be represented by a 
large delegation; every profession by hun- 
dreds; every industry by thousands, while 
seven hundred women will bear the in- 
signia showing that they have suffered im- 
prisonment for their cause. In vital and 
spiritual significance this will be a far 





OUR HOME 


Monthly for April, by Montrose J. Moses, 
which will give you a useful hint or two. 
You are doubtless a subscriber to the 
Library Journal, and in that publication 
you will meet with valuable suggestions. 
If it were possible for you to visit some 
of the libraries, and go over carefully the 
work done in the children’s department, 
you would, I am sure, obtain more assist- 
ance that way than by reading any num- 
ber of reports. Let me make a further 
suggestion—that you write to the Mon- 
tague Street Branch of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lie Library, and ask for the little booklet 
they issue entitled The Child’s Own. Libra- 
ry: A Guide to Parents. 


STUDY CLUB 


Our club is to make a study of Texas 
the coming year, and any help you will 
give us in the way of lists of books of 
reference we shall greatly appreciate.— 
M. H. W. 

Had you sent me your address I should 
have been glad to answer your query by 
mail. In the “ American Commonwealth 
Series” the volume on Tewxas, by George 
Garrison, will give you a condensed his- 
torical account of the State from the 
earliest times. Its subtitle, “ A Centest of 
Civilizations,” indicates the different for- 
eign rules. A picturesque account will 
be found in Cyrus Townsend Brady’s The 
Conquest of the Southwest. A study of 


more impressive parade than that whieh 
signalizes merely the crowning oj one 


more of the many British monarc| 
Should the two Houses of Parli: men 
adopt this bill their action will mark thy 


most important epoch in the mov: ment 
for woman suffrage in its progress of vyer 


sixty years. Great Britain will |) tip 
first of the dominant nations to tak. thjx 
step, and more women will be © frap- 
chised than ever have been in any on 
country. The effect will soon be ap) .rent 
in a number of European countries \hic 
are now seriously considering the ues. 
tion, and a very strong impression \, ||! |) 
made on the United States. The wider 
ful impetus here during the last few \ears 
is directly due to the advance in (ireat 
Britain, and the granting of the s) \Jrag 
to her women will make the with). \ding 
of it from those of the other grea: Eng- 
lish-speaking nation so. incongruou- and 
disgraceful that the result must |. its 
early extension to American worm: 


Woman Suffrage at Home and Elsew!icre 
“TI marched in the big New York 
suffrage parade May 6, 1911,” will! be the 
proud boast of many a young worn of 
to-day to her children in the years to 
come, and some of them will add. “and 
your grandmother marched, too! The 
New York World spoke truly when, in an 
editorial urging women to join this pa- 
rade, it said: “ There will be in the future 
a patriotic society of Daughters «/ th 
American Suffrage Revolution.” — [liose 
3,000 who armed themselves with «rag 
and walked the several miles from (vutra! 
Park to Union Square will never regret 
it. They represented much that high- 
est and best in the life of this nation. 
and the vast effect of the irade 
owes a great deal to this fa It 
would be difficult to put its ful! valu 
into words that would carry the mean 
ing to those who did not see t pro 
cession of beautiful banners, of c:rnest. 
consecrated women, many of t! past 
life’s meridian, mothers wheeli: their 
babies, college girls in cap and gown, an 
army in the trades and _professi:\\s—all 
representing intelligence, moralit\. tem- 
perance, true womanhood—all |} 1 by 
law and Constitution from any ce it 
their own government. It was an «lj 
lesson which will result in a pars:\e next 
year of many times three thous: 
Mention has been made of ti cam 
paigns for a suffrage amendment !0W 
progress in Kansas, Oregon, an lifor- 
nia. To this list must be added ‘\ iscor 
sin, whose Legislature has rec sub 
mitted the question to the vot Ph 
election will not take place u next 
year, except in California, where it will 
occur the tenth of the coming ©: ! 
It is now assured that the rev 
stitution of Iceland is to provid 
frage for women. At present 
gates from twenty-three count! 
gathering in Stockholm for th 
biennial of the International Wo 
frage Alliance,and the complet: 
chisement of Swedish women is ‘ leat. 
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report to the Merchants’ Asso Bee 
New York, December, 190! ntitle 
Natural Resources and Econo Cond 
tions of Texas. The Germans ''' 
G. G. Benjamin, is another | 
phase of the economic conditi: 
State, and is a volume of autho! 
these different sources you will. | : 
obtain abundant material, and : 
suggestions for a scheme af wor! ~ 
zine articles should be read, 2”! 
government reports on certain ®-| 
the country are desired these 1") 
cured at the Department of As jculture: 
Washington, D.C. 
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Memories and 


Impressions 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


Ford Madox Hueffer is a grandson 
of Madox Brown, the English painter, 
and be was born and brought up in 
the innermost circle of Pre- -Raphael- 
ism. He has written his recollec- 
tions of artistic and literary London 
eneration ago, and they make de- 
li ‘ous reading. Here we have Ros- 
s-ti’s Chinese curios, William Mor- 
r brilliantly colored bandannas 
ard anecdotes of Ruskin, Morris, 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith, 
Vv istler, Henley, Wilde, and a 
sc re of le sser lights. There is a mine 
anecdote and personalia in the 
1k; almost every page yields its 
quotable passage. 


Iiiustrated from Rare Photographs and 
ints. Octavo, Cloth, $1.60 net 


Re Publication of this most Timely 
Book in a new one-volum> Edition 


The Land and 
The Book 


By WILLIAM M. THOMSON 


The three-hundredth anniversary 
of the authorized edition of the Eng- 
lish Bible is being celebrated this 
year throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. As the authorized Amer- 
ican publishers of Dr. William M. 
Thomson’s great work, The Land and 
the Book, we have been led to reprint 
the original edition in a new and 
handsome one-volume form. Dr. 
Thomson gave to this book the labor 
of twenty-five years of missionary 
life in Syria and Palestine. 

New one-volume edition. Crown Oc- 

. 0. Decorated Cloth Cover and 

ictorial Wrapper. Map, Colored 

Fi mtispiece, and Hundreds of 

Illustrations. 1174 pages. Price, 

$2.40 net 


Jungle Trails and 
Jungle People 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


The author has tracked wild an- 
imals in many parts of the globe, but 
in the preface to this book of travels 
he acknowledges that it is the hunt- 
ing, rather than the killing, of. game 
which fascinates him. Starting from 
Nangkek, he goes to a drive of wild 
elephants into the kraal at Ayuthia, 
the old capital of Siam. In the 
jungle it is so thick that a clear view 
fifty yards ahead is unusual. He 
enters Perak and gives some valuable 
information in regard to the Sakais, 
a half-wild aboriginal folk who live 
in tre 


Octavo. Decorated Cloth Cover. 16 
Full-page Illustrations. Price, 
$3.00 net 


New Volumes in the Reader’s Library 


The Great 
Enslish Novelists 


W.J. and CONINGSBY W. DAWSON 


The im of these two volumes is to 
Set forth the history and develop- 
ment of the novel from its beginning 
oo lays of Fielding on down to our 
In the series with “The Great English 

tter Writers,” ‘“‘The Great ng- 
lish cssayists,”” and ‘“‘The Great 

English Short. -Story Writers.” 


Two Vols. t2mo, Cloth, each $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Just Published 


HARPER’S 


CAMPING 
SCOUTING 


How to pre- 
pare for camp, 
choose a site, 
how to cook 
and look out 


generally is one 
part of this big 
new book 

Other chapters 


rh 
A aga, Show the work 
: V2 a jof the organ- 


j} ized camps. 

Boy Scouting 

: is fully cov- 

ered for American boys, with les- 

sons in woodcraft and scouting 
games. Mountain-climbing and 
caravaning make another inter- 
esting section. The book is edited 
by experts—George Bird Grin- 
nell, editor of Forest and Stream; 

Dr. Eugene L. Swan, director Pine 

Island Camp; Garrett P. Serviss, 

the astronomer. 

Scores of Illustrations, Diagrams, 
etc. Uniform with Harper's 
Practical Series. Crown Oc- 

tavo, Cloth, $1.75 


THE 


YOUNG 
PITCHER 


By Zane Grey 


Author of “The Young Forester,” 
“The Heritage of the Desert” 


Here is a ripping baseball story 
for the boy of sixty—or sixteen. 
Between its pages is the quick 
pulse of the breathless crowd on 
the bleachers—the zest of that in- 
stant when a double play is hang- 
ing in the balance—with the 
manly appeal for fair play and 
genuine sport to boot. Ken 
Ward's career, his battles for his 
reputation, and his skill in pitch- 
ing games that win make what the 
Boston Globe calls “A home-run 
narrative as vivid as the flight of 
the ball in a world-championship 
game.”’ 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


ADVENTURES 
SCHOOL-BOYS 


By John R. Coryell 
and Others 


A panorama of absorbingly in- 
teresting experiences which have 
an association with some phase of 
school-life. Boys from private 
and’ public schools of city and 
country are associated in these 
tales, which range from races to 
deeds of heroism, and from an 
Indian school to an English uni- 
versity. 

Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 



































Every Woman Who Loved 


MARY CARY 


Will Be Eager to Read 


MISS 
GIBBIE GAULT 


By 
KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 





Woman's intuition recognized Mary 
Cary and drew the child into the hearts 
of thousands. So many thousands, in 
fact, that the rest of her story had to be 
written. And here it is in this new book 
“Miss Gibbie Gault.” 
charm for every woman in the surround- 


There will be a 


ings of Mary Cary—the story of her en- 
vironment as she grows up in Yorkburg 





its society, institutions, the Needlework 
Guild, the town council, the subtle-tragic influence of gos- 
sip. And not only Mary Cary, but Gibbie Gault, too. 


She’s a woman in a thousand, is Gibbie. And romance also 


touches Mary Cary as she grows and blooms into young 


womanhood. This new story is a bo »k to reau and to love. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, With Frontispiece, $1.20 net 
— 


sey KEEPING UP 
ae WITH LIZZIE 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


KEEPING UP “Brimful of chuckles.”—Boston Globe. 
wITH myeAl The biggest hit of the day.’’—Chicago 
Advance 

“Pretty good fun is Keeping Up With Lizzie. 
—Louisville Courter Journal. 

“It is almost too true to be funny; it is both.’—Monthly Book 
Review. 

“A smile, a grin, a laugh, and a grand, good story.”’ 
Observer. ; 

“Mr. Bacheller tells with shrewd humor . . . the whole story of 
the mad rush for wealth, display, pretence . . . that characterizes 
our age. He does it pleasantly, lightly.’"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Irving Bacheller’s farce satire should place him with the im- 
mortals.’’—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


THE KING OVER THE 
WATER 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
Author of ‘‘ The Duke's Motto,” “If I Were King,” et 


“It will solve the problem of what sort of a book to get when going aw: ay 
during the summer. A delightful tale woven in a manner which never allows 
the interest to flz ag. "Boston Globe. 

Here we have a “ vision of all the gallant men and good women that had given 
life and love, goods and gear, for the Stuart cause."’ The story covers a portion 
of this period, and it is concerned with the romantic adventure of releasing from 
captivity the affianced bride of the King. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE LEVER 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
Author of “‘ The Spell “a 


IRVING BACHELLER 


Kingston 


“Here is a story of big business, representative American families, and 
society that will find popular favor. It is free from ticker and tape talk.’ 
Philadelphia Press. 

“Something of the epic quality—a man in the grip of an impulse stronger 
than himself, . and Mr. Orcutt has the power to make the reader feel the 
full strength and allurement of such an impulse.’— Hartford Evening Post. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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“MENNENS 
tered TOILET POWDER 


The Guardian of a Good Complexion, 
protects the skin from wind and sun, 
keeping it soft and velvety. It keeps 
the skin cool and is a positive relief for 
all skin irritations. 





Beware of over-medicated 
powders, which only tend to 
increase the irritation and add 

. discomfort. 

Sample box 4c. 
~ GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


<= : ( 45 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 








